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th > - 9 ...Here are seven outstanding citizens. 
el r ! Nn e Can you guess the business each is in? 


Banker? Doctor? Architect? Editor? All 
wrong! But here’s a hint. They are all in the 
same business. And you will find them occupy- 
ing positions of responsibility and trust in 
communities throughout the Midwest and 
Rocky Mountain states. 

Give up? They are all Standard Oil dealers. 

We wish we could show you all the Stand- 
ard Oil dealers who are doing distinguished 
civic jobs for their communities. But we can’t. 
The total actually runs into the thousands. 

These seven dealers are representative of 
those thousands who serve their friends and 
neighbors both on and off the job. 

They are independent businessmen who 
have won success in a highly competitive 
business with their friendliness and helpful- 
ness. And, as members of Standard Oil Dealer 
Advisory Councils, they give us their expert 
advice on motorists’ needs so we can further 
improve our service to you. Overall, there are 
54 dealer advisory councils. They meet regu- 
larly with Standard’s management to discuss 
ways to give you better service. 

Standard Oil dealers have grown and pros- 
pered as the demand has increased for Stand- 
ard’s high-quality, always-dependable prod- 
ucts. Here in mid-America, where you see the 
familiar Torch and Oval sign, they serve far 
more motorists than do any other group of 
dealers. 

We think it is no coincidence that so many 
Standard Oil dealers are outstanding citizens, 
looked to for leadership in their own com- 
munities... because their kind of service is 
never bounded by dollars or hours. 


WHAT MAKES A COMPANY A GOOD CITIZEN? 
We all know what makes a person a good 
citizen. One measure is his contribution to the 
stability and progress of his community. The 
same yardstick can be used for companies, 
too. If a big company’s policies help small, in- 
dependent businessmen to grow and prosper, 
that company is fulfilling one of the most im- 
portant duties of a good business citizen. 
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BOY SCOUT COUNCIL LEADER 
R. H. Mohnssen of Michigan City, Ind. 
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SCHOOL BOARD MEMBER 
Dyas Neill of of Ft. Morgan, Colorado 
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Herb Jensen of Ottawa, Illinois Bill Reed of Spirit Lake, Iowa 
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VILLAGE TRUSTEE 
Charles Donahue, Whitefish Bay, Wis. 


Larry Gaida of Duluth, Minnesota 
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Here’s a HUGE WALL CHART in Color 


supported by a manual and 25 take-home leaflets... 


FOR TEACHING THE STORY OF VISION! 


for the entire 3-part package 

. . mailed prepaid anywhere Better Vision Institute, Inc. 
in the U. S. or Canada. Fasci- > 630 Fifth Avenue 
nating instructor-aid for all New York 20, N. Y. 





Dept. W-1! 


15. Send my huge eye-science picture chart. | enclose $1 to 
classes 8 to cover the entire cost. Include a teacher's manual and 25 
take-home leaflets. If not satisfied, | will return the chart in 

10 days for a full cash refund. 


FREE ... 4 full color, 20-minute, 16 mm motion pictures 
on eyes and the magic of vision loaned without charge for 
class and assembly showings. Write for descriptive literature. 





Better Vision Institute, Inc., 


630 Fifth Avenue, |] Also send me free literature on the 4 motion pictures 


available to me on loan without charge for class and 
New York 20, New York assembly room showings, 
BV | 
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Letters 


“Pitching” for Education 
Neillsville, Wis. 
... We educators shouldn’t overlook the 
fine work done down at Madison by our 
able lobbyists. I know you were in there 
“pitching” for good education because I 
saw you in action. You must have done a 
fine job because the results show it. I 
think all of us educators owe you a big 
“thank you” for a good job, well done. 


Here’s hoping you'll keep up the good 
work and keep our legislators “education 
conscious” in the future sessions. 

LEONARD W. MORLEY 
Co. Supt. of Schools 

Your comments give us satisfaction and 
encouragement. 

* ° ° 


Group Life Insurance 
Our teachers would like some informa- 


tion on the recently signed bill 712A which 
provides that local school boards may pur- 





STUDENT COUNTERPART 
OF ADULT 
WORKING FACILITI 
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A rugged, well 


“Jr. Exec” 


with 500 


American 
Desk 


Dept. CBM-1 
Temple, Texas 


LJ UADRALINE 
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balanced unit 
with right and 
left pedestals that 
permit side-by- 
side seating, stag- 
gered seating, 
flexible grouping 


arrangements. 


Write today for full color catalog and specifications 
on this complete new line of school furniture. 


ATLAS CHAIR & EQUIP. 
1018 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


BARTELS SUPPLY 


Formerly Hunt Supply 
Wautoma, Wisconsin 


W. W. BAILEY CO. 
2123 Third Ave. 
Rock Island, Illinois 





chase group life insurance for its em- 
ployees. 

Do you have information on the provi- 
sions of this law in some detail? .. . 


oO oC * 


State Aids Help 


We are grateful for your part in obt:i 
ing increased state aids. We will receiv 
about $70,000 more in state aid. We 
including $35,000 more in our budget 
salaries. 


2 * 2 


Accomplished Much 
Milwaukee, W 
I would like to thank you and your 
for inviting me to attend the meeting 
Stevens Point last week. This was the 
meeting of this kind that I have atte: 
and I certainly was impressed with 
number in attendance and the sch« 
that was set up for this group of pe le 
From our point of view, I was 
pleased with the number of people 
stopped by to see me regarding ques 
they may have had on the Income Pro ec 
tion Plan. I think it was time well s 
and I hope that I can be invited to t 
meetings in future years. I would 
plan to spend two days at this meeting 
I feel that much good can be acc 
plished at such a meeting. 
E. J. BurcHEer 
Group Supervisor 
Washington National Insurance C 
We're pleased to know that you t: 
the Stevens Point Workshop for officer 
local associations is a valuable part of 
WEA program. 


* ° * 


Enjoyed Legislative Work 
Waukesha, Wis 
... The Aid Bill is certainly very sztis- 
factory and your efforts were a great as- 
sist in getting it passed. I do not know 
when I have enjoyed anything more than 
I did working on the Interim Aid Commit- 
tee and also working with you and the 
others on legislation. 
R. G. Hew 
Superintendent 
If only more people could realize the 
satisfaction of working on and for the 
WEA legislative program. 
. eae Ss 
An Effective Job 
Medford, Wis 
The Board of Education and I want to 
thank you most heartily for the effective 
job you did with the legislature this year 
From the type and quality of legislation 
passed to aid education in Wisconsin, one 
must certainly pay a tribute to you who 
labored long and with success in getting 
the legislature to pass the legislation fav- 
ored by the WEA .. . One must say that 
you have every reason to look back with 
satisfaction. Our thanks to you for a job 
very well done. 
Orvus Dopswort! 
Supt. of Schools 
It is indeed thrilling to see impro 
ments in education. Without the help of 
hundreds of loyal, capable, and coope:a- 
tive educators thruout the state, we could 
not have done the job. It’s the teamwork 
that counts. 


November 1959 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Nov. 25-28—National Council for the So- 
cial Studies, Kansas City, Mo. 

Nov. 27-28—National Science Teacheygs 
A.-ociation, New York City 

Nov. 27-28—Department of Classroom 
Te ochers, Study Conference, Washing- 
tor, D. C. 

»98-Dec. 3—American Association for 

He Ith, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tio», National Conference on Fitness for 
E]. nentary School Age Children, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Jan. 5-16—Regional TEPS Conference, 

~ Chicago 

Feb. !3-17—American Association of 
Seiool Administrators, Atlantic City, 
NN J. 

Feb. |9—Southern Wisconsin Education 
As ociation, Madison 

Feb. 27-Mar. 2—National Association of 
Se ondary-School Principals, Portland, 
Or=. 

Mar. 4—Central Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation, Wausau 

Mar. !7-19—Wisconsin Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, Madison 

Mar. 25-30—National Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, St. Louis 

Mar. 29-Apr. 1—National Science Teach- 
ers Association, Kansas City, Mo. 


WEA Officers for 1959 


President 
IRENE Hoyt Janesville 
President-Elect 
DonaLp C, HoEerr 
First Vice President 
Harry W. JONES 
Second Vice President 
EpirH _LUEDKE 
Third Vice President 
Gus C, Bou 
Executive Secretary 
H, C. WEINLICK 
Treasurer 
Lioyp R. MosENG 


Jefferson 


Wausau 


WEA Executive Committee 
IRENE Hoyt 
DonaLp C, HoEFT 
Harry W. JONES 
EpirH LUEDKE 
Gus C. BoLi Slinger 
G. L. ANDERSON, Past Pres...Beaver Dam 
District | 
ALLAN A, ANDERSON (1960) Spring Valley 
Distict Il 
ALMA THERESE Link (1961) ...Oshkosh 
Distict III 
D. E. Frecp (1959) 
Distict IV 
RatpH Lenz (1959) 
Distict V 
DonaLp E. Upson (1961) 
District VI 
ELLEN Case (1960) 


Janesville 
Jefferson 


La Crosse 


....Janesville 


Milwaukee 


Professional Staff 
H. C. WEINLICK Executive Secretary 
Cuarces U. FRAILEY Research 
Ross B. RowEN 
Ropert MuNcER ..Locals-PR Consultant 


‘A. W. ZELLMER .Locals-FTA-Swea Cons. 
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President Hoyt presides over an Executive 
c ittee ting in the WEA Office as 
the vice president of WCOTP from India 
(in the foreground) observes the 
proceedings. 













IRENE HOYT 
WEA President 
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for. 
‘ “Life is no brief candle to me. It is sort of a splendid torch which I hav got Am 
. hold of for the moment, and I want to make it burn as brightly as possible b fore thin 
handing it to future generations.” me! 
Georce BERNARD SHAW aw: 
Only a dream? I like the idea of dreaming, of lying still, and t ien, see 
by some queer magic, wandering into another kind of existence, > ‘ost nik 
people do not seem to accept dreams as a part of their lives. ‘| iey to t 
appear to see it as an irritating little habit—like sneezing or yawn ng. ee 
To me, my dream life is important as it contains much—the past, s« ne- aie 
times all broken and confused and, occasionally, as fresh as a daisy: the Ent 
present with its problems and anxieties—the luggage that can’t be Fine 
packed, the train that one just makes, or the missing purse—; and scme- Pro 
times, too, the future winks at us in a dream, Only a dream! Why ouly? eae 
It was there and I had it! My dream—a dream of the future—to scme- Uni 
time become the president of the WEA. Schi 
Yes, dreams do come true! And now, my dream is a thing of the pzst- pone 
the convention is over; my year as president is past; and now, I beiong of 
to the “Past Presidents’ Association.” So, I, too am past. This was a dream Y 
Th k of the past for the future; a most exciting, interesting, and unpredictible ome 
anks one to the finish. the 
Yes, the 1959 WEA Convention, too, is an event of the past, an event sted 
which climaxed the year’s work of programs, plans, and activities. \[ost ees 
sincerely do I hope that some speaker inspired you, some sectional group haus 
to was of benefit to you, and some part of the convention was a highlight Nias 
to you. now 
Each year, there comes a time when the leadership of an association haces 
passes from one set of officers to another. Such a time has now arrived! as 
Everyone New officers, new committee chairmen, and members can with new eh prog 
thusiasm, vigor, and united interest, complete unfinished tasks, continue Mat 
ongoing tasks, and instigate new ideas, plans, and procedures for the pean 
state professional association. mov. 
Best wishes to each of you. May the year prove to be educational, in- he 
teresting, and challenging to you for both the present and future. desc. 
And now, as my year as your WEA president comes to a close, I thank The 
you for allowing me to carry on the work of your association this past kept 
vear. I was only a little part of it, but every little part was most inter- 
esting to me—the dream come true—thanks to you! I am grateful for all’ Char 
the expericnce I had, the associations I made, and the professional a 
friendships developed thru these associations and activities. It has heen math 
a thrill to represent you 30,000 4+- WEA members; and I was prouc to ceive 
do so, proud to represent you and proud to speak of the accompiish- FE struc 
ments, gains, and progress made by your association. of al 
Thanks to all the WEA officers, WEA staff members, WEA comnnit- ticiar 
tees and chairmen, and to all WEA members who so willingly gav. of ees 
their time, energies and talents wherever and whenever needed. It tikes scrib 
a little bit of all of us to make the desired success. patte 
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Wile we have been studying and initiating revisions in mathe- 
m:tics courses in our secondary schools and colleges, we have 
be:n neglecting completely — 


20TH CENTURY MATHEMATICS 
FOR OUR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


HENRY VAN ENGEN 


ECENT scientific and military 

developments have brought the 
pro’ ems of mathematics instruction 
forc bly to the attention of the 
American public. The public may 
thins this is a post-Sputnik develop- 
mei!, but many people were well 
aware that our mathematics program 
was in need of repair prior to Sput- 
nik |. Indeed, one need only to point 
to the pre-Sputnik existence of such 
groups as the Commission on Math- 
ematics appointed by the College 
Entrance Examination Board, the 
Committee on the Undergraduate 
Program appointed by the Mathe- 
matics Association of America, the 
University of Illinois Committee on 
School Mathematics, and the special 
committees of the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics. 

Yet, despite the fine work of these 
committees, one important link in 
the chain has been omitted. These 
studies have been confined up to 
now to the secondary and college 
levels; the elementary school has 
been completely neglected. We are 
now reaping the harvest resulting 
from the complete lack of interest 
of the mathematical world in the 
program of the elementary schools. 
Mathematicians have suddenly dis- 
covered that while mathematics has 
moved ahead, the mathematics of 
the elementary schools can only be 
described as having moved back. 
The fact is that arithmetic has not 
kept pace with mathematics. 


Changing Concepts 

In the last quarter of a century, 
mathematicians have come to con- 
ceive of mathematics as the study of 
structures. This is particularly true 
of algebra. Structure as a mathema- 
ticlan uses this word is a difficult 
concept to define, but it can be de- 
scribed as the search for patterns— 
patterns which can be used to arrive 
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at solutions to problems which per- 
vade the social sciences, physical sci- 
ences, biological sciences, our mili- 
tary problems; in fact, all the 
problems in every area. If a mathe- 
matician is called in on a problem, 
he will ask himself, “Does this 
problem fit any of the patterns | 
know about?” If it does, he imme- 
diately sets about to apply the pat- 
tern to arrive at a solution. If the 
problem does not fit any previously 
known pattern, it becomes a chal- 
lenge to devise such a pattern. 

The advantages of this method can 
be perceived even by the most 
mathematically unsophisticated. This 
approach solves whole classes or 
groups of problems simultaneously. 
It is a powerful method which rests 
on abstractions and generalizations 
of a high order. It is this ability to 
see patterns in similar and yet seem- 
ingly diverse situations that the 
schools have failed to nurture. 


Fragmentized Arithmetic 

What happened to arithmetic 
while mathematics was being devel- 
oped as the study of patterns? In the 
20's and 30’s—the period during 
which modern algebra was blossom- 
ing—arithmetic was being psycholo- 
gized into myriads of little items. It 
was fragmentized to such extent that 
one research study of this period 
points out that to teach the addition 
of proper fractions some 80 different 
facts must be taught. The instruc- 
tional theory based on this concept 
of learning was easy to comprehend 
altho difficult to put in practice. To 
teach addition of fractions, it was suf- 
ficient to drill the child on each of 
the 80 facts. As a basis for teaching 
mathematics this concept of teaching 
is as revolting as it is simple. 

Now, all of us could look upon 
this as a rather amusing, even tho 
pathetic, bit of history in the teach- 


ing of arithmetic if it were not for 
the fact that the arithmetic programs 
in our schools still make considerable 
use of this ever-simplified concept 
of the learning process. One need 
only cite the 40-odd times we teach 
“just a little bit new” about the proc- 
ess of division. 


Social-Utility Arithmetic 

The last quarter century in arith- 
metic also produced another move- 
ment which is definitely unsound 
mathematically and psychologically. 
The “social-utility” movement added 
to the confusion created by the 
fragmentization of arithmetic. It 
was, and is, widely accepted by 
many elementary teachers. The so- 
cial-utility aspect of arithmetic in- 
struction has many _ proponents. 
From their writings we can glean 
the following: 1. only that arithmetic 
which is useful should be taught 
in the elementary school; 2. the way 
to make arithmetic interesting is to 
make it useful; and 3. teach the 
meaning of arithmetic thru the so- 
cial uses of the subject. 

For the schools of today this 
philosophical position is definitely 
unacceptable. It is unacceptable be- 
cause we do not have a crystal ball 
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which tells us what is usetul. What is 
more important, children like mathe- 
matics because it is mathematics and 
not because in later years it may turn 
out to be a very useful tool for them. 
The real crux of the situation rests 
far from the point at which the so- 
cial-utility people have their eyes 
focused. Up to the point to which a 
child can understand the basic prin- 
ciples of mathematics, he will have 
no difficulty making applications of 
mathematics to daily life. Children 
encounter trouble with the applica- 
tions when they do not understand 
mathematics, or when they are 
taught a nonmathematical-arithme- 
tic, if I may be allowed to use a 
term which carries within itself a 
basic contradiction. 


Articulation with Mathematics 

These movements have resulted 
in an arithmetic program which has 
not led smoothly into the study of 
the advanced reaches of mathe- 
matics. In spirit our present program 
is a complete stranger to mathe- 
matics. In content, it lacks moder- 
nity; in its exclusive attention to 
computational aspects of the subject, 
arithmetic, as practiced in the 
schools, is not mathematics. Let us 
examine more closely some of the 
needed changes in the content of the 
arithmetic program. 


Numbers Have Many Names 

Arithmetic gets a poor start in the 
first grade by failing to recognize 
that numbers have many different 
names, and that it is important to 
study the patterns of these names 
and the sense conveyed by a name. 
An illustration may help clarify this 
idea. 

If two apples are on a plate, and 
we put three more apples on the 
plate, the number of apples on the 
plate may be symbolized by 2 + 3. 
2 + 3 carries the sense of the event 
described above, and it is a name 
of the number which is the answer. 
On the other hand, the symbol 3 + 2 
is another name for the same num- 
ber, but its sense is different from 
that of 2 + 3. One must remember 
that these names are not standard 
names for the number under consid- 
eration. The standard name is 5. 

On the surface there may seem to 
be little or nothing new in this, but 
let me point to the following: 

1. The child should recognize that 
3 + 2 is a correct answer to the prob- 
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lem described by the statement “put 
two apples with the three apples 
on the plate,” and that in this in- 
stance he should not use the symbol 
2 + 3 because the sense of this sym- 
bol more closely fits the problem 
described by the statement “put 
three apples with two apples.” In 
other words, we teach the child to 
note the structure of the physical 
situation and to choose an appropri- 
ate symbol describing events. He 
then selects a standard name for the 
symbol. 

2. You will note that our instruc- 
tional procedures are such that we 
distinguish between the name of a 
number and the number itself. Of 
course, the child is not burdened 
with this distinction even tho he 
should learn that numbers have 
many names. 

3. Note that we are on the thresh- 
old of an important mathematical 
idea, namely that of commutativity. 

4. This illustration puts the so- 
called basic facts (or combinations) 
and all arithmetic computation into 
proper perspective. Computation in 
arithmetic is merely a name-chang- 
ing device. We accept as answers 
such symbols as 14 + 49, 32 x 156, 
Y, x 8, and 8 + 2 provided the 
sense of the symbols are maintained, 
but we always urge the child to find 
a standard name for his answer. 
Parenthetically, let me remark that 
this point of view immediately 
necessitates discarding a very com- 
mon but fallacious idea in arithme- 
tic exemplified by the dictum, taught 
in high circles, that 4% xX 8 is the 
same as 8 + 2. If one means by this 
that 8 + 2 and 14 X 8 can be used 
as names for the same number, then 
there is little to quarrel about except 
that the observation is not very pro- 
found. After all there are millions of 
names for this number. Here are a 
few:2 + 2,5—1,2 x 2, 16 — 15 
+ 3, etc., ad infinitum. On the other 
hand, if one means that the sense 
of the symbols 4% xX 8 and 8 + 2 
are the same, then the statement is 
utterly erroneous and as such sup- 
plies a confused foundation for 
instruction. 


Number Pairs 

Schools have not exploited the use 
of number pairs as they occur in 
common everyday experiences, and 
in many instances where they have 
been exploited the various uses have 
not been clearly distinguished to 


enable the child to grasp their sig. 
nificance. An illustration of what | 
have in mind will help. 

Suppose we have a pile of apples 
which are to be divided so that for 
every two apples I get you will get 
three apples. This is a simple use of 
a pair of numbers, expressed by a 
symbol often called a ratio. Note 
that even tho the ratio has the ap- 
pearance of a common fraction 
numeral, it is not a common fraction 
numeral. This use of number pairs 
is not difficult for even the ki) der- 
garten-primary grades, and it ads 
to some very important mathe: :ati- 
cal ideas. The child soon sees that 
this pile of apples could have een 
divided between the two of us _jore 
expeditiously by my taking fou ap- 
ples for every six apples you ta’ », or 
six for every nine, etc. 

In other words, he learns that 
there are many, many ratios that 
express the essential idea 0! the 
problem. Here again we are dc ling 
with the many names for a m the- 
matical entity. Instructional p.oce- 
dures should be so orientated that 
the names are collected into « set. 
Furthermore, the child learns «. test 
for determining the family to which 
a given ratio belongs. 

In this problem we are dealing 
with what a mathematician cals an 
equivalence class. However, the 
names “equivalence class” and “set” 
or “family” are not important. \Vhat 
is important is that the child learns 
to use pairs of numerals as ratios 
in an intelligent way and in such 
a way that the road is open to more 
powerful uses of the fundamental 
mathematical ideas in later years. 


Numeration and Number Systems 
Closely associated with some of 
the ideas presented so far is the dis- 
tinction between a numeration sys- 
tem and a number system. In the 
world of the elementary teacher, the 
term “number system” is used in the 
“numeration system” sense and many 
of the ideas of a number system are 


rather thoroly neglected. In fact, 


even numeration systems are quite 
thoroly neglected in elementary in- 
struction. In mathematics we are 
faced with the problem of providing 
names for many numbers. Unless 
some systematic way is devised the 
task of remembering the names 
would be beyond human. ability. 
This system for naming numbe’s is 
a numeration system. One mus’ re- 
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member, and children should be 
tausht, that there are many numer- 
aticn systems. Some teachers do 
yeonan work with numeratidn 
systoms. 

Ga the other hand, when the 
matixematician thinks of number 
syst-ms he thinks of certain opera- 
tion. as possessing such properties 
as « ssociativity, commutativity, and 
dist: ‘butivity. It is these properties 
of ‘1e operations that are inade- 
qua:ly treated in the elementary 
and secondary schools. True, the ele- 
men‘ary schools do call the child’s 
atte tion to such facts as 3 XK 2 = 
2 x 3, but little or nothing is done 
with these ideas beyond learning the 
facts of arithmetic. Such a funda- 
menial idea as the distributive law is 
completely ignored. There are, of 
course, reasons for this state of af- 
fairs. But are they sufficient reasons? 


Problem Solving 

In the area of ‘so-called problem 
solving, the schools have not been 
successful in devising a sensible ap- 
proach. In spite of all the proposals 
and the research, it is probably not 
too far amiss to summarize the re- 
sults of present-day research by the 
single statement: the best way to 
teach children how to solve prob- 
lems is to give them lots of problems 
to solve. Certainly a fresh approach 
to problem solving is needed. 

There is some reason to believe 
that the failure to achieve any de- 
gree of success on the part of the 
various proposals for improving 
problem-solving ability is that the 
attention of the child was directed 
at the wrong element in the problem 
-namely, its answer. Now this may 
seem paradoxical, but it is put forth 
as a serious criticism of our efforts to 
teach children to solve problems. 
Arithmetic has been so “answer 
minded” that teachers have forgot- 
ten that “first things must come 
first.” This “answer-mindedness” is 
in keeping with the mistaken idea of 
what arithmetic is all about—namely, 
computation. 

Some 25 years ago, the idea was 
rather widely held that one should 
hot attempt problem solving until all 
the basic facts had been memorized. 
After all, how could one solve a 
problem if he could not compute? 
While this attitude is not held to- 
day, we are still not far from it. 


‘In our previous discussion we 
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have hinted at a more sensible and 
mathematically sound approach to 
problem solving. You will recall that 
we said that 3 + 2 and 2 + 3 were 
different names for the same num- 
ber, but that these symbols have dif- 
ferent senses. Let us follow this 
thought a little further. 


Consider these two problems: 


1. Mary has six apples. Her mother 
gave her five more apples. How 
many apples does Mary now have? 

. Mary has some apples. Her mother 
gave her five more apples. Mary now 
has 11 apples. How many apples did 
Mary have? 

There can be no doubt that the 
symbol 6 + 5 is an appropriate sym- 
bol to transmit the sense of the 
situation in the first problem. But it 
is customary to change its name, and 
we indicate this by writing 6 + 5 = 
N, where the N says to the child, 
“Find another name for 6 + 5 and 
use it to replace N.” 

However, in the second case the 
situation is entirely different. A little 
thought will convince you that 
11 — 5 is not a good symbol for 





communicating the sense of this 
problem. The sense of this problem 
is not that of “giving away” five 
apples. As we look at the two prob- 
lems, we begin to feel that whatever 
symbols are used for these problems, 
the symbols should possess some 
similarity because the two problems 
are similarly structured as to physi- 
cal events. After examining the 
problem, one feels that the symbol 
N + 5 preserves the sense of the 
second problem and that, when a 
replacement is made for N, the new 
symbol (N + 5) must be another 
symbol for 11. So we write: 

N + 5 = II, and after the re- 
placement, 6 + 5 = 11. 

This approach teaches children to 
look for the sense of a problem and 
to select symbols which express this 


sense. In other words, we want the 
child to grasp the structure of the 
problem before he looks for the an- 
swer. The answer is obtained by 
finding the proper replacement for 
the place-holder symbol in the 
equation. 

Certainly the basic differences be- 
tween good problem-solvers and 
poor problem-solvers must reside in 
differences in ability to recognize 
the element which we have called 
structure. The good problem-solver 
knows “what’s going on” in the 
problem even tho he may not have 
been taught appropriate means fox 
expressing this “goings on.” An an- 
swer-minded orientation in arithme- 
tic has prevented us from giving the 
child a means for arriving at de- 
cisions as to how to get the answer. 
Experience has shown that no reli- 
ance on words and cues will ever 
help the child make these decisions. 

The method of problem solving 
we have tried to illlustrate here is 
a mathematician’s approach to prob- 
lems in miniature. One first searches 
for the fundamental structure of a 
problem situation; then he finds the 
appropriate symbols to express this 
structure. Once the problem has 
been structured, a knowledge of 
previous problems and_problem- 
solving techniques can be applied. 

Certainly, no cue method or mere 
admonitions to THINK holds the 
mathematical power that the search 
for the structure of the physical 
situation can command, The failure 
of the older methods over the past 
years should be reason enough to 
banish them from the classroom and 
search for methods with more math- 
ematical power. 


Arithmetic Patterns vs. Drill 

The study of mathematics is a 
constant search for patterns and this 
search involves the ability to ab- 
stract and to generalize. This fact 
should cause all teachers to look 
carefully at their classroom activi- 
ties. In fact, with the change in 
content of the curriculum there must 
come an entirely different concept of 
instruction. No drillmaster will ever 
be a mathematics teacher. Drill can 
do little more than teach children 
how to change the names of num- 
bers. While this must be attained, 
it is not the end but only a means to 
an end. Once teachers sense this, 
there will be a profound improve- 

(Turn to Page 16) 





Student tests brands of gasoline to see which 
is best as determined by vaporization points. 


OR six weeks during the past 

summer, 37 high school students 
whose homes were within commut- 
ing distance of the Wisconsin State 
College, La Crosse, participated in 
a science program under the aus- 
pices of the college and the National 
Science Foundation. 

Like nearly 6,000 gifted high 
school students on 104 campuses, 
those in the project were being in- 
ducted into a new course for stimu- 
lating a wider and deeper interest in 
science. The colleges provided the 
laboratories and the teachers with 
the financial support of the founda- 
tion. 

The National Science Foundation 
lists its aims: “The training offered 
by this program is designed to pro- 
vide the superior high school student 
with educational experiences in sci- 
ence and mathematics beyond that 
normally available in high school 
courses. It will permit superior stu- 
dents to take advantage of the re- 
sources of colleges and universities 
thru special programs developed by 
these insitutions and developed by 
their faculties.” 


Types of Programs 

Two general types of programs 
are provided by the National Sci- 
ence Foundation on a summer basis: 
the institute-type course of several 
weeks duration such as that at La 
Crosse or participation in a research 
project of appropriate scope under 
the guidance of research scientists. 
The foundation insists that a project 
of the latter type be designed to 


Parents and teachers agree that 


Superior Students 
Profit by Summer 
Program at La Crosse 


MARY HARDGROVE HEBBERD 
Wisconsin State College 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 


attain research-educational objec- 
tives, not to consist of “bottle wash- 
ing.” 

In the summer of 1959, the Na- 
tional Science Foundation spent 
$1,600,000 to provide the programs 
in institutions representing wide 
geographic areas. Previously pilot 
projects had been carried on at the 
University of Indiana and the Uni- 
versity of Kansas where the work 
was received enthusiastically by 
faculty and _ participants. Because 
their interest was heightened to a 
marked degree, many went on to 
enroll in a college science curricu- 
lum; others gained a clearer picture 
of the intellectual and career oppor- 
tunities in the field of science. 


Interest in Science 

At the Wisconsin State College, 
La Crosse, the students were chosen 
on the basis of their interest in sci- 


ence, their high school records, | nd 
recommendations by science teé /h- 
ers and principals. The eight ¢-rls 
and 29 boys came from 21 | ch 
schools. All had high school gr ide 
averages of A— or better. Altho 
average IQ was 130, not one h: 
rating lower than 124. 

The six weeks institute includ | ‘ 
variety of experiences. It 
planned to augment rather than in- 
terfere with or duplicate the high 
school courses the student will take, 
according to Robert Uber, direcior. 

The students worked in four jab- 
oratories—electronics, physics, chem- 
istry, and radiation. They heard lec- 
tures on the principles and history 
of science, saw films, made field 
trips, and investigated thru read- 
ing and experiments of their own. 

Speakers for the group included a 
mathematician, a psychologist, me- 
chanical and electrical engineers, 


Two boys worked 
with a gyroscope 
in studying the 

directional contro! 
of guided missiles 
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anc the past president of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. In addi- 
tion, the students gave talks to the 
groip on a career in science and op 
their own studies. Peter Schoeck, 
famous glaciologist and a member of 
the United States team to Antarctica 
during the International Geophysical 
Yea", spoke and answered questions 
for nore than an hour before he had 
to hurry off to another campus com- 
mitinent. 


Sev-ral Field Trips 

F eld trips took the participants 
to « power plant of the Northern 
States Power Company, the labora- 
torics of the International Business 
Machines Company in Rochester, 
Minn., and two La Crosse industries, 
the Trane Company, a manufacturer 
of heat exchange equipment, and the 
Nor‘hern Plastics Company, where 
they saw research and industry join- 
ing hands. A day was also spent in 
the laboratories of the Chemistry 
and Physics Departments of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

In the college laboratories, the 
youths engaged in many individual 
studies: using a gyroscope to study 
direct control mechanism of space 
vehicles; the use of the spectroscope 
to observe various gases and ele- 
ments; determination of the bright- 
ness of an electric light by compar- 
ing it to a standard candle and 
measuring the efficiency of incan- 
descent light; using a current bal- 
ance to arrive at an absolute meas- 
ure of the value of an ampere of 
electricity; measuring distance with 
precision instruments; determining 
the charge of an electron; observa- 


Four of the eight 
girls observe the 
path of alpha 
particles in the 
Wilson Cloud 
Chamber. 


tion of beta particles; tracer work 
with radioactive isotopes; and Gei- 
ger counter studies to establish char- 
acteristics of Geiger tubes and half 
lives of certain elements. 

In addition, many of the students 
worked independently at home. One 
boy has just developed a solar grill 
in his backyard. 


Background of Students 

What kind of background pro- 
vided these boys and girls? Gen- 
erally they came from $5,000-$8,000 
income groups. The average number 
of children in their families was 
three, altho three were only children 
and two came from families of seven 
each. Twenty eight were the eldest 
of their siblings. 

The median level of education for 
the parents was high school gradua- 
tion. Seventeen mothers and a like 
number of fathers had had some col- 
lege and several advanced degrees. 
But five mothers and five fathers had 
completed only the eighth grade. 


Dr. Gunnar Gundersen, member of the Council of the World Medical Congress and past-president 
of American Medical Association, spoke on advances which have come to medicine thru science. 
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Just 11 mothers were employed out- 
side the home, and five of these were 
teachers. 

The interests of the students ex- 
tended from music to politics. More 
than half indicated a preference for 
performing or listening to music as 
first choice, with sports and reading 
taking second and third places. 
Among the sports-minded, swim- 
ming, baseball, and hunting and fish- 
ing were favored over football, golf, 
basketball, boating, sailing, water 
skiing, skin diving, and hiking, all of 
which were named by two or more. 
Photography, forensics and debate 
(These students are all great talk- 
ers), art, languages, cooking, and 
ham radio were also among their 
interests. 


Concluding Program 

On the concluding day of the pro- 
gram, parents, brothers and sisters, 
and science teachers crowded the 
laboratories and lecture room to see 
demonstrations and hear talks as 
physical evidence of the six weeks 
work. One mother said, “This has 
stimulated our whole family.” But 
the father who said, “I don’t under- 
stand any of this, but I think it’s 
wonderful and I’m proud of these 
kids!” probably expressed the gen- 
eral feeling of the visitors. 

The instructors for the group, 
Ralph Phillips, Carlin Dahler, and 
Dr. Uber, all of whom have been 
high school teachers, agreed: “It’s 
amazing how quickly these young- 
sters learn and how enthusiastic they 
are. They rarely look at a clock be- 
cause they get absorbed in their 
projects. Even the bus trips have 
provided opportunity for questions 
and answers.” 





Industry 


Offers Aid 
To Wisconsin 
Science 


Teachers 


H. S. DAY 
Public Relations Manager 


Wisconsin Telephone Company 


The program was developed 
with the cooperation of 
science teachers at the 
University of Wisconsin 

and Marquette University 
and representatives from 
the Wisconsin Society of 


Science Teachers. 


FTER three years of develop- 

ment and of consultation with 
educators in Wisconsin, a new 
program designed to aid in the 
teaching of science is offered by the 
Wisconsin Telephone Company. 

We asked the question “What can 
telephone people do that will be 
most helpful to science teachers in 
the high schools of Wisconsin?.” 
This question was discussed with 
interested teachers in the University 
of Wisconsin and Marquette Univer- 
sity, with several groups of physics 
teachers taking advanced study un- 
der National Science Foundation 
scholarships, and with representa- 
tives of the Wisconsin Society of 
Science Teachers. 


Free from Propaganda 

It was mutually agreed that any 
teaching materials offered should be 
free from “propaganda,” built upon 


widespread acceptance in Wisconsin 
elementary schools. In CTA, it has 
been our steadfast purpose to pro- 
vide for elementary school use, 
teaching materials and learning ex- 
periences related to communication, 
which will be of practical value to 
the teacher in getting the job done. 
CTA has been used in more tiian 
7,000 classes, and we believe ‘hat 
the program has benefited every ne 
concerned. 

In the new program, it is our vur- 
pose to provide teaching mate: ‘als 
and learning experiences relate: to 
communication, which can be us. ful 
to the physics teacher, Altho the 
approach is primarily to 12th G: ide 
Physics, there is related materi: 
the fields of general science, che 
try, and biology. 

The Science Teaching Mate als 
program includes three aspects: 


Group Science Lecture is held on Saturday morning with temperature outside 15° below zero. 


sound educational theory, and of 
practical value to the classroom 
teacher, The materials should be di- 
rected to a specific grade level, 
should be readily integrated with 
the present curriculum, and should 
be broad enough in scope to interest 
the average student and challenge 
the gifted person. Finally, such sci- 
ence teaching materials should be 
unique in nature, not readily avail- 
able from other sources, and logi- 
cally related to the technical 
knowledge of the sponsoring 
organization. 

The plan which has evolved is 
very similar in its philosophy to the 
“CTA” (Communication Teaching 
Aids) program which has found 


1. A Plan .for Group Science Lectures 
2. School-Built Laboratory Devices, 
with related technical information 
3. Supplementary Material for Bell Sys- 

tem Science Films 


Group Science Lectures 


The first Group Science Lecture, 
now available for bookings, is en- 
titled “The Sounds Around Us.” ‘This 


lecture-demonstration, which covers. 


two consecutive 45-minute sessions, 
assumes a knowledge of the material 
on sound contained in the average 
physics textbook, plus certain ad- 
vanced concepts. The presentation. 









which is made by a competent tvle- 


phone engineer, uses a variety ot 
audio-visual devices to provide fasci- 
nating enrichment material rel:ted 
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to sound. Such a Group Science 
Lecture is intended for an audience 
of 100 or more students, preferably 
superior students selected by a 
group of physics teachers from a 
convenient geographical area, It 
may well use a school auditorium, 
but is suggested as an evening or 
Sat: rday morning program. By 
sch duling outside of school hours, 
the ‘ecture will not conflict with re- 
quived school activities and will tend 
to : ttract only those students who 
hav a genuine interest in the field 
of svience. 

A second Group Science Lecture, 
enti led “Waves at Work,” will be 
ava lable after February 1, 1960. 
This will be related to textbook ma- 
teri:! on light and electricity, and 
wili provide enrichment material 
con-erning sample areas in the elec- 
tromagnetic spectrum. 


School-Built Lab Devices 

A variety of laboratory devices for 
physics use have been designed, 
built, and tested. It is intended that 
such devices will be built in and by 
the school, and that the school will 
purchase the necessary materials. 
The telephone company will provide 
parts lists, detailed instructions, and 
related technical information, 

For example, plans are available 
for an electronic stroboscope using 
aneon light, with a calibrated flash- 
rate variable from 15 to 240 cycles 
per second. (In other words, it could 
“stop motion” for a motor rotating 
at 14,400 rpm.) The cost of materials 
is about $35, and it can be con- 
structed by the student who is 
capable of building a good radio 
set. Some teachers have suggested 





Providing for Individual 
Differences in Students 


The schools cannot do full justice to 
each youngster in developing what gifts 
he may possess until they face frankly the 
need to provide different programs for dif- 
ferent types and levels of ability. Our 
schools have made far more progress in 
identifying different levels of talent than 
in the development of programs for these 
different levels. Adequate attention to the 
individual differences means rejecting a 
tigid policy of promotion by age; and it 
means sensible experimentation with vari- 
ous kinds of flexibility in the curriculum 
to meet the varying needs of young people 
And especially it means providing unusu- 
ally able boys and girls with rigorous and 
challenging experiences. 


The Pursuit of Excellence 
ROCKEFELLER BROTHERS FUND, INC. 
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that the construction of a “strobe” 
might make a desirable science club 
project. The completed device could 
provide a permanent and useful ad- 
dition to the equipment in the school 
laboratory. However, its potential 
value goes beyond its merits as an 
assembly project or even as a labo- 
ratory device. 

The heart of the electronic strobo- 
scope is an “RC Circuit” which pro- 
vides the timing interval; and which, 
with a skillful teacher and gifted stu- 
dent, can open doors to a broad area 
of investigation in the field of com- 
plex electronic circuitry. The techni- 
cal information furnished with the 
assembly instructions will include 


Educators and 
engineers view 
demonstration device. 
L. to R.: Athniel 
Stuebbe, Past- 
President of 
Wisconsin Society of 
Science Teachers; 

M. O. Pella, School 
of Education, 
University of 
Wisconsin; W. D. 
Bullock, Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, 
New York City; 

H. S. Day, Wisconsin 
Telephone Company. 


theory concerning the RC circuit, 
suggestions for experiments, exam- 
ples of industrial applications, and a 
bibliography for further study. 

The stroboscope, and other avail- 
able devices, are described in an 
illustrated folder. 


Supplementary Material 

Many teachers have made use of 
the Bell System Science Films, and 
the series has received widespread 
commendation from educators thru- 
out the nation. In response to a num- 
ber of requests, the Wisconsin 
Telephone Company is making 
available as the third element in its 
Science Teaching Materials pro- 
gram, a variety of enrichment mate- 
rials related to specific subjects in 
the science film series. 


For example, the film “Our Mr. 
Sun” describes experimentation with 
solar furnaces. Following the general 
pattern of the School-Built Labora- 
tory Devices, we have available 
instructions for the building of a 
solar furnace which requires less 
than $10 for parts. It can be con- 
structed in any industrial arts or 
manual training shop, and it can 
provide a temperature of 2,000 de- 
grees in a small crucible located at 
the focal point. Here again, written 
material concerning the solar fur- 
nace will include parts lists, detailed 
instructions, and related technical 
information. 


Devices and Philosophy 

It is realized that the actual value 
of any device or any learning ex- 
perience included in our present 
program for Science Teaching Mate- 
rials must undergo further testing 
thru actual experience in Wisconsin 
schools. Some of the devices may 
be discarded, others may be added. 
If the underlying philosophy is 
sound, we sincerely believe that, as 
with CTA, the STM program can be 
beneficial to all concerned. 

This program will be available in 
any of the 151 communities served 
by the Wisconsin Telephone Com- 
pany, Further information can be 
obtained by sending a postcard to 
Science Teaching Materials, 722 N. 
Broadway, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. 


VW 





Answers to Questions Teachers 


Ask About Their Retirement System 


What is the Separate Group? What is the Combined Group? Should I join ‘he 
Combined Group? What is the Variable Annuity? Should I join the Variaile 
Annuity? Here are some of the facts to guide you in making your decisions. 


HE first teachers retirement 

law was enacted in Wisconsin 
in 1911, and after a decade of ex- 
perience it was found to be inade- 
quate. In 1921 the law was revised 
to meet the needs at that time, and 
it served the teachers without any 
major changes until 1947. From 
1947 to 1959 several revisions have 
been made in order to modernize 
the system and to provide a better 
retirement income for those in the 
profession. 

Teachers ask many questions 
about the requirements to qualify 
and the benefits to be received. The 
WEA Research Department has pre- 
pared this brief summary which will 
answer many of the questions. 

1. All public school teachers 
(teaching more than one-half a cal- 
endar month) are required to be- 
come members of the retirement 
system. 

2. In the Combined Group (which 
includes OASI) the member is re- 
quired to make deposits of 414% of 
total salary. In the Separate Group 
deposits of 6% are required. 

3. The state matches the mem- 
ber’s deposit in the Combined Group 
and makes deposits based on a for- 
mula in the Separate Group. 

4, Interest, compounded annually, 
is added to the member's account 
on his own and state deposits. 

5. In the Separate Group mem- 
ber’s deposits plus interest are avail- 
able for withdrawal (lump sum or 
annuity) any time six months after 
teaching ceases and a written appli- 
tion is filed, without losing the 
member’s vested rights to the state’s 
deposits. 

6. In the Combined Group mem- 
ber’s deposits plus interest are avail- 


able for withdrawal any time after . 


teaching ceases but the member 
loses all rights to the money depos- 
ited by the state, and accumulations 
thereon, after he has become a mem- 
ber of the combined division. 
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7. State deposits plus interest are 
available for withdrawal any time 
after age 50 and teaching ceases: 
a) Combined Group—in a lump 
sum if total accumulation, member 
and state, in Separate and Combined 
Groups, is $3,000 or less, in annuity 
if over $3,000, and b) Separate 
Group—in a lump sum if accumula- 
tion is $1,500 or less, in annuity if 
over $1,500. 

8. Death benefits are available 
(lump sum or annuity) to benefici- 
ary or estate upon death of member 
—total accumlation of member’s and 
state’s deposits plus interest—no 
qualifying period necessary. 

9. Disability benefits are available 
if required deposits have been made 
for five years and other conditions 
met. 

10. Retirement annuities are avail- 
able at any age. Formula benefits 
available from age 55 under cer- 
tain conditions. 

11. The Variable Annuity Plan is 
available to members of the Com- 
bined Group. 

12. Five basic types of annuity 
options are available at retirement. 
Combinations of these five types 
also are available. 


WITHDRAWALS 

Separate Group—A member who 
has ceased to be employed as a 
teacher in the public schools, state 
colleges, or university in Wisconsin 
may file an application with the 
State Teachers Retirement Board for 
withdrawal of the member's de- 
posits plus interest, or any part 
thereof. There is a 6-month waiting 
period before such monies are paid 
a) in a single payment, or b) in such 
installments as the State Teachers 
Retirement Board shall approve. 

Any member, who prior to the 
36th birthday anniversary of such 
member, has permanently removed 
from the state of Wisconsin may 
withdraw the member's deposits 


plus interest immediately by rel as- 
ing all right, interest, or claim on 
the part of such member of all s ate 
deposits. (It takes about six wicks 
to process such a request). 

Any member, after attaining ‘he 
age of 50 years and not teachin: or 
on leave of absence, may withd aw 
his accumulation from state depx sits 
also. If the sum does not exc :ed 
$1,500 he may receive a lump «im 
payment, if over $1,500 he may re- 
ceive an annuity or leave it to be 
paid as a death benefit. 

Combined Group—A member \.ho 
has ceased to be employed as a 
teacher in the public schools, s‘ate 
colleges, or university in Wiscoi sin 
may withdraw his deposits, made 
into the Combined Group, plus in- 
terest, immediately. (It takes p- 
proximately six weeks to process 
such a request). If a member with- 
draws his deposits made into the 
Combined Group he forfeits all 
rights to state deposits made into the 
Combined Group. 

Any member, after attaining the 
age of 50 years, and not teaching or 
on leave of absence, may withdraw 
his accumulation from state deposits 
also. If the total accumulation, of 
member and state deposits in both 
Combined ‘and Separate Groups, 
does not exceed $3,000 he may re- 
ceive a lump sum payment, if over 
$3,000 he may receive an annuity or 
leave it to be paid as a death bene- 


fit. 


DEATH BENEFITS 
Separate Group—All death bene- 


fits include the total accumulation’ 


of member’s and _ state’s deposits 
plus interest. If no beneficiary or 
beneficiaries have been named by 
the member, or if no designated 
beneficiary survives the member, ‘he 
death benefit shall be paid in a 
single sum to the estate of the mi m- 
ber. 

Death benefits shall be paya le 
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as the member shall have directed. 
The beneficiary may elect the 
method of payment of the death 
benefit if it was not designated by 
the member. If there are two or 
more beneficiaries and if they can- 
not agree upon the method of pay- 
met, the State Teachers Retire- 
mert Board may make payments in 
a sngle sum to each beneficiary 
upoi the expiration of four months 
afte: the death of the member. 
Tiere is a varied selection of 
metiods of payment of the death 
ben fit: 1) It may be paid as a 
stra ght life annuity to one bene- 
fici:ry (terminates at death of the 
beneficiary). It may be paid as a 
stra ght life annuity to two or more 
beneficiaries. If the member does 
not specify the division of the death 
benefit, it shall be divided equally 
in tue purchase of the annuities. If 
one or more of the designated bene- 
ficiaries dies before the member, the 
benefit, if any, which would have 
been payable to the deceased bene- 
ficiary or beneficiaries shall be pay- 
able to the surviving beneficiary or 
beneficiaries in equal shares. 2) The 
death benefit may be paid as a 15- 
vear guaranteed-life annuity to one 
or more beneficiaries. If two benefi- 
ciaries have been designated, upon 
the death of one beneficiary the pay- 
ments shall be made to the other 
beneficiary or beneficiaries (if more 
than two). If the beneficiary or 
beneficiaries die before the 180 guar- 
anteed payments have been made, 
the then present value of the bene- 
fit shall be paid to their estate. 3) 
The death benefit may be paid as 
an annuity certain or single sum to 
one beneficiary or divided equally 
or as the member otherwise specifies 
between two or more beneficiaries. 
In the event that any beneficiary 
dies after he has become entitled to 
receive part, but has not received 
all, of the benefit which would be 
payable to him under this method, 
the then present value of his bene- 
fit would be paid to his estate in a 
single sum. Where two or more 
beneficiaries are designated and one 
or more of the designated benefici- 
aries dies before the member, the 
benefit, if any, which would have 
been payable to the deceased bene- 
ficiary or beneficiaries shall be pay- 
able to the surviving beneficiary or 
beneficiaries in equal shares. 


‘Combined Group—Death benefits 
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are the same as for members of the 
Separate Group. 


DISABILITY BENEFITS 


Separate Group—If a member has 
made required deposits for not less 
than a school year during each of 
five fiscal years and who was em- 
ployed in teaching or was on leave 
of absence within the 12-month pe- 
riod immediately preceding the oc- 
currence of disability, and becomes 
physically or mentally incapacitated 
to such extent that the member is 
wholly, and presumably permanent- 
ly, unable to engage in teaching, and 
such a disability has existed for 60 
days, the member shall receive an 
annuity during the continuance of 
such disability in monthly payments 
of $25 each in addition to any other 
benefit payable to such member, 
The State Teachers Retirement 
Board may at any time but not more 
than once in any year require proof 
of the continuance of such disability. 

Between ages 50 and 60 a mem- 
ber, with the same qualifications as 
in the paragraph above, may re- 
ceive an annuity based on a guaran- 
tee of $2 per month, for each year 
of teaching, from state funds (pro- 
viding he has completed a minimum 
of 20 years in schools, departments, 
or institutions included in the State 
Teachers Retirement System), plus 
an annuity purchased from his own 
deposits plus interest. This increased 
annuity is not available for any 
member who has at any time with- 
drawn any amount from the retire- 
ment deposit fund or received any 
annuity, however if a member who 
had withdrawn any amount from 
the fund repays the amount with- 
drawn with interest at the rate of 
3% per annum from the date of 
withdrawal to the date of repay- 
ment the increased annuity will be 
available. 

Combined ‘Group—If, before at- 
taining age 50, a member has made 
required deposits for not less than 
a school year during each of five 
fiscal years and who was employed 
in teaching or was on leave of ab- 
sence within the 12-month period 
immediately preceding the occur- 
rence of disability, becomes unable 
to engage in any substantial gain- 
ful activity, and such a disability has 
existed for 60 days, the member 
shall be paid a monthly annuity of 
$100 in addition to any other bene- 
fit payable. 


If a member receiving a disability 
annuity becomes eligible to receive 
an OASI disability or primary re- 
tirement benefit the amount of such 
annuity shall be reduced by the 
amount of such OASI benefit. 


RETIREMENT ANNUITY PLANS 
Money Purchase Plan 


Separate Group—The amount of 
annuity depends upon the amount 
of accumulation from member's de- 
posits and/or state deposits, sex, and 
age at retirement. Annuity may be 
based upon state deposits, member’s 
or both. If the state deposit accumu- 
lation exceeds $1,500 it must be 
taken in annuity form or remain to 
be paid as a death benefit. 

Combined Group—For teachers 
who were members 0: the retire- 
ment system prior to the establish- 
ment of the Combined Group the 
retirement provisions for the Sepa- 
rate Group applies to all monies de- 
posited in the retirement fund to 
the date of joining the Combined 
Group. 

All monies deposited (both state’s 
and member's deposits) after join- 
ing the Combined Group must be 
applied to the purchase of a retire- 
ment annuity or left to be paid as 
a death benefit. 

Social Security payments will be 
in addition to the money purchase 
annuity. 


$2 Minimum Plan 

Separate Group—A member is 
eligible at age 55 with 30 years 
Wisconsin membership service or 
age 60 with 25 years Wisconsin 
membership service or age 60 with 
30 years total service 20 of which 
must be Wisconsin membership serv- 
ice. An annuity will be paid from 
state deposit accumulation of $2 per 
month for each year of creditable 
service. Non-membership service 
(out of state, etc.) may be counted 
up to 2/5ths of total service. A mem- 
ber to receive credit for out of state 
service must make deposits he 
would have made had he been a 
member of the system, carried for- 
ward with simple interest at 3%. In 
addition member’s deposit accumu- 
lation must also be applied to the 
purchase of an annuity. 

The guarantee herein provided 
shall not be available for any mem- 
ber who has at any time withdrawn 
any amount from the retirement de- 
posit fund unless the member re- 
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pays the amount withdrawn with 
interest at the rate of 3% per annum 
from the date of withdrawal to the 
date of repayment. 

The $2 Minimum Plan is limited 
to a maximum of 35 years of service. 

Combined Group—The annuity of 
any member of the Combined 
Group who before April 5, 1957, was 
a member of the retirement system, 
when computed as a straight life 
annuity, shall be increased by an 
amount sufficient so that such an- 
nuity, when added to the primary 
OASI benefit for which the member 
is or may be eligible as of the date 
payment cf such annuity is to be- 
gin, is equal to the $2 per month 
benefit plus: 5% at age 60 years plus 
¥%ths of 1% for each full 3-month 
period by which the attained age of 
the member, upon the date of pay- 
ment of such annuity is to begin, 
exceeds 60 years. (Maximum guar- 
anteed increase is 20% at age 65). 


Percent of Salary Plan 

Separate Group—A member is eli- 
gible at age 60 with 30 years total 
service, 20 of which must be Wis- 
consin membership service. (Only 


Wisconsin teaching service in 
schools covered by the State Teach- 
ers Retirement System is calculated 
in the percentage plan). 

The formula used is 1/70 x num- 
ber of years of Wisconsin member- 
ship service, (Maximum = 35) x 
average of last five years (Maximum 
= $4,800). The fraction in the for- 
mula can conceivably vary from 
20/70 to 35/70. The member must 
apply the entire accumulation from 
his required deposits to the pur- 
chase of the annuity. If any with- 
drawal has been made, the total 
amount thereof must be repaid with 
simple interest at 3% from date of 
withdrawal to date of repayment. If 
a member has deposited more than 
the required deposits, this additional 
amount of money will provide bene- 
fits over and above the guarantee. 

Combined Group—The same guar- 
nateed increase applies to the Per- 
cent of Salary Plan as to that for 
the Combined Group under the $2 
Minimum Plan, for those teachers 
who were members prior to April 
5, 1957. For those members that 
have begun their teaching subse- 
quent to this date the Percent of 
Salary Plan does not apply. 
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ANNUITY OPTIONS 

Life Monthly Annuity—This is the 
largest monthly annuity and is paid 
during life of the member only. The 
annuity ends with the last monthly 
payment prior to death. 

15-Year Guaranteed-Life Monthly 
Annuity—Paid to member as long as 
he lives. If he dies before 180 
monthly payments have been made, 
the annuity continues to the bene- 
ficiary for the balance of the 180 
monthly payments (15 years from 
date the annuity began). The guar- 
antee feature of this annuity makes 
the rates for it somewhat less than 
those for life annuities. 

Joint Survivorship Annuity—A 
joint survivorship annuity is basic- 
ally a life annuity except that, after 
the death of the member, the bene- 
fits are continued to a beneficiary 
for life. Provided that should the 
beneficiary predecease the member, 
the annuity would then stop at the 
death of the member. The payment 
to the beneficiary may be the same 
as that which had been paid to the 
member or it may be one-half the 
amount. 

All annuity options apply to both 
the Separate and Combined Groups 
of the State Teachers Retirement 
System. 

Application for an Annuity—A 
member may apply any time within 
60 days prior to the date he desires 
his annuity to become effective. Ap- 
plication must be in writing on a 
form provided by the State Teach- 
ers Retirement System. The annuity 
cannot begin to accrue earlier than 
the first day of the month following 
receipt in the Retirement Office of 
the written application. 


ANNUITIES WITHHELD 


Combined Group—The Board will 
deem it prima facie evidence that 
teaching is a person’s principal oc- 
cupation if he is engaged in teach- 
ing amounting to one half time for 
any calendar month, but the annuity 
will not be withheld until said an- 
nuitant teaches more than 95 days. 

Separate Group—The 95 day pro- 
vision does not apply to members of 
the Separate Group. The annuity 
will be withheld after one half 
month of teaching. 


OUTSIDE TEACHING CREDIT 

Separate Group—Credit is limited 
to the $2 Minimum Annuity Plan. 
Any member with years of teach- 


ing experience other than in the 
public schools, the state colleges, or 
the university in this state, who, 
after July 1, 1951, teaches in a posi- 
tion in which such member is com- 
pelled to make required deposits. is 
eligible to claim such credit. 

Any member claiming outside 
teaching experience shall make wvit- 
ten application and certify to the 
State Teachers Retirement Bo id 
such information as said Board tay 
require concerning such experie ice 
and no such teaching experie ice 
shall be allowed unless approvec: by 
the Board. 

No member may be allowed y: ars 
of outside teaching experience, he 
total of which exceeds two-fifth: of 
the total years of teaching exy ‘ri- 
ence both within and without -he 
state of Wisconsin. If this out ide 
experience exceeds two-fifths of the 
total years of teaching experic ice 
both within and without the s ate 
of Wisconsin, the years of such ex- 
perience allowed shall be counte:: in 
reverse chronological order. 

When a member claiming year. of 
outside teaching experience apy ies 
for the $2 Minimum Annuity Pan, 
such member shall pay into the re- 
tirement deposit fund a sum ecual 
to the deposits which would have 
been required of the teacher ‘ad 
such years of teaching experience 
been in the public schools, the siate 
colleges, or the university in this 
state at the same times and at the 
same salaries, together with interest 
at 3% per annum. 

Combined Group—For teachers 
who were members of the retire- 
ment system prior to April 5, 1957, 
the above provisions are applicable. 


ADDITIONAL DEPOSITS 


In both the Separate and Com- 
bined Groups any member, or any 
person on behalf of any member. 
may make additional deposits when- 
ever said member has any credits in 
the retirement deposit fund. All 
amounts deposited by or on behalf 
of any teacher shall be held for the 


benefit of the individual teacher in 


the retirement deposit fund for the 
purpose of providing an annuity or 
other benefit. 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNT 


Check and Double Check— ‘he 
Retirement Board utilizes moc erm 
accounting methods to assure m ixi- 
mum accuracy in maintaining the 
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accounts of its members, however 
you are your own best watchdog. 
Write for a statement of your ac- 
count and check to see if it agrees 
wit: the amount your employer de- 
ducted from your salary. 

Tne State Teachers Retirement 
Bo: rd shall furnish to any member 
upca written request not oftener 
thas: once in any year a statement of 
‘he account of the member. 


VARIABLE ANNUITY 

A Variable Annuity is now avail- 
abl to members in the Combined 
Grip. The purpose of a Variable 
Am uity is to establish a well bal- 
anc-d, broadly diversified invest- 
mei t program so as to provide re- 
tirenent benefits which will fluctu- 
ate as the value and earnings of 
suc), investment vary, in relation to 
changes in the general economy. 

A member of the Combined 
Group may elect, by written notice 
filed with the Board upon a form 
furnished by the Board, to have 50% 
of his future required deposits and 
state deposits paid into the retire- 
ment deposit fund of the variable 
annuity division and reserved for 
the purchase of a Variable Annuity. 
This choice may be made at any 
time by the member, and shall be- 
come effective after the following 
June 30. 

If a member chooses the Variable 
Annuity he will waive and forfeit 
any right to all gaurantee provisions 
of the retirement system $2 and Av- 
erage Salary Plans. Once a choice is 
made it is final and cannot be re- 
voked. 

Once a member has elected the 
Variable Annuity he may also di- 
rect, upon a form furnished by the 
board, that 10% per year, for not to 
exceed five years, of his accumula- 
tion in the retirement deposit fund 
(from member's and state’s depos- 
its), as of the date he becomes a 
participant in the Variable Annuity 
Division, be transferred from the re- 
tirement deposit fund of the_fixed 
annuity division to the retirement 
deposit fund of the Variable An- 
nuity Division. Such election must 
be made within two years after he 
first becomes eligible to elect par- 
ticipation in the Variable Annuity 
Division (e.g. within two years after 
joining the combined division). 

Ail annuity options within the 
variable division are the same as de- 
scribed in this chapter for the com- 
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bined division. A member who has 
elected the Variable Annuity will 
retire under the money purchase 
plan from the fixed and variable di- 
visions plus Social Security. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


All members of the Combined 
Group are entitled to benefits under 
Social Security. 

Family Benefits—When a teacher 
retires (age 62 for women, age 65 
for men) benefits can be paid to the 
following dependents: a) unmarried 
children under 18 years of age; b) 
children over 18 who were disabled 
before they reached 18 and have re- 
mained so since; c) a wife, regard- 
less of her age, if she is caring for 
a child who is getting payments 
based on the teacher’s social secur- 
ity account; d) wife at age 62 or 
over whether or not there are chil- 
dren entitled to payments; and e) 
dependent husband at age 65 or 
over. 

If a wife starts receiving wife's 
insurance (spouse benefits) at age 
65 or later, her benefit will be half 
as much as her husband’s benefit. If 
she chooses to start getting the pay- 
ments before she is 65 she gets a 
smaller amount for as long as she 
receives wife’s benefits, unless she 
is caring for a child who is getting 
payments. 

Benefits may be paid to the hus- 
band of a woman receiving retire- 
ment benefits if the husband is 65 
or over and was receiving at least 
half his support from his wife at the 
time she started receiving retirement 
payments. 

Amount of Payments—The amount 
of your payments depends on your 
average earnings in covered em- 
ployment and self-employment up 
to the time you reach retirement age 
or up to the time you actually re- 
tire, whichever is later. At age 65 
benefits rangé from a minimum of 
$33 to a maximum of $127 a month. 
Usual maximum family benefits 
range from $53 to $254 a month. 

Survivors Payments—In case of 
your death certain members of your 
family can get monthly payments if 
you have worked long enough under 
the law. In addition, a single lump 
sum death payment can be made to 
your widow or widower if she or he 
was living with you in the same 
household. Otherwise, the lump sum 
can go to repay the person who paid 
vour burial expenses. The lump sum 


is three times the amount of your 
monthly retirement benefit, but it 
cannot exceed $255. 

Survivors insurance payments can 
go to: a) your unmarried children 
under 18 years of age; b) your chil- 
dren 18 or over if they were disa- 
bled before reaching 18 and have 
remained so since; c) your widow if 
she is caring for a child entitled to 
payments; d) your widow at age 62 
whether or not there is a child en- 
titled to payments; e) your depend- 
ent widower at age 65; f) your de- 
pendent parents (father age 65, 
mother age 62); and g) your di- 
vorced wife, if she has in her care 
your child who is also entitled to 
payments. 

Disability Payments—If you be- 
come disabled after working long 
enough under Social Security, and 
are 50 years old but less than age 
65, you may qualify for monthly 
disability benefits, and certain mem- 
bers of your family may also be 
paid monthly benefits. 

If you are disabled after working 
long enough under Social Security, 
and are not yet 50, you should ap- 
ply to have your earnings record 
“frozen.” This “freeze” will protect 
your future benefits (at age 50 or 
retirement age) from being lowered 
or forfeited. A freeze also protects 
benefit rights for members of your 
family. 

To be found disabled under the 
Social Security Law, you must have 
a condition so severe that it makes 
you unable to engage in any sub- 
stantial gainful activity. It must have 
lasted for at least six months, and 
be expected to continue for a long 
and indefinite time. 

Length of Work Required—To 
get monthly payments for yourself 
and your family, or for your sur- 
vivors to get payments in case of 
your death, you must have been in 
work covered by the Social Secur- 
ity Law for a certain length of time. 
The amount of work required is 
measured in “quarters of coverage.” 
A quarter of coverage corresponds 
m a general way with a calendar 
quarter of work. 

The number of quarters of cover- 
age you have is used only in figuring 
whether or not you are insured. 
Your quarters of coverage do not 
determine the amount of your pay- 
ments. The amount of your pay- 
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ments depends on the amount of 
your average earnings. 

You will be fully insured on reach- 
ing retirement age if you have the 
number of quarters of coverage 
shown in the following table. (Re- 
tirement age is 65 for men, 62 for 
women; if you do not have enough 
quarters of coverage when you 
reach retirement age you may earn 
them after that time). 

You will be fully insured at the 
time you become disabled or die if 
at that time you have one quarter 
of coverage for each two full cal- 
endar quarters after 1950. In no 
case can you become fully insured 
with less than six quarters of cover- 
age; and no matter what your date 
of birth, you will never need more 
than 40 quarters of coverage to be 
fully insured. 


QUARTERS OF COVERAGE NEEDED 
Year inwhich you Jan- July- 
June Dec. 
19 

20 21 
22 23 


reach’ retirement age 


1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 


1970 
1971 or later 


You will be currently insured if 
you have at least six quarters of cov- 
erage within the three years before 
you die or become eligible for retire- 
ment benefits. 

You must be fully insured to re- 
ceive retirement payments for your- 
self and members of your family. 

You must be fully insured for 





Our Critics Advocate— 

Some critics of our schools have advo- 
cated the European pattern of two entirely 
separate school systems after approxi- 
mately the sixth grade—one system college- 
preparatory and the other vocational in 
character. Such separation would be un- 
palatable to most Americans; in any case, 
separate school systems are unnecessary. 
There is no reason why youngsters at all 
levels of scholastic ability should not sit 
in the same home room, play on the same 
teams, act in the same plays, attend 
the same dances and share the same stu- 
dent government. And there are many 
reasons why such a common experience 
is important. 


The Pursuit of Excellence 
ROCKEFELLER BROTHERS FUND, INC, 


your widow to receive monthly pay- 
ments at age 62 or over. You must 
be either fully or currently insured 
for a widow or dependent divorced 
wife (regardless of age) if caring 
for your child who is entitled to 
benefits, to receive survivorship 
payments; for a dependent child 
(under age 18) and for a dependent 
child 18 or over who became disa- 
bled before that age to receive sur- 
vivorship payments. 

You must be both fully and cur- 
rently insured for a dependent 
widower 65 or over to receive sur- 
vivors payments. 

To receive disability payments 
you are fully insured if you have 20 
quarters of coverage in the 40 cal- 
endar quarters before the beginning 
date of your disability. 

Taxes—Beginning with 1959 earn- 
ings up to $4,800 in a year will be 
taxable for social security purposes. 
The following table shows the pres- 
ent tax rates and scheduled in- 
creases: 


Calendar Self- 
Year Employee Employer Employed 

1960-62 .. 3% 3% 41% 

1963-65 ..314% 314% 514% 

1966-68 .. 4% 4% 6% 

1969 

and after. .41/,% 


AV/% 63/,% 


(This résumé does NOT contain the 
complete text of the State Teachers Retire- 
ment Law or of the Social Security regu- 
lations). 


20TH CENTURY MATHEMATICS 


(Continued from Page 7) 


ment in both content and method 
of instruction. 


Lock-Step Curriculum 

Our arithmetic is predominantly 
paced to the abilities of the average 
or below-average child. This condi- 
tion has come about because of the 
pressure to teach arithmetic to the 
children of all the people. This is a 
very laudable objective, and most 
certainly we must teach arithmetic 
to the children of all the people. 
However, we cannot forget that we 
are obligated also to teach mathe- 
matics to the child of ability. There 
is no reason why the rapid learner 
should get caught in our lock-step 
curriculum except for inertia and a 
philosophy of education which de- 
clares that not to teach all children 
the same mathematics would be un- 
democratic. 


Some elementary schools are now 
experimenting with the rapid ad- 
vancement of the academically tal- 
ented child. This is a hopeful sizn, 
There is no reason why talented 
children should not complete most 
of what is now considered to be 
seventh- or eighth-grade work in ‘he 
first six years of school. Many w.'ll- 
established patterns of thought ab: jut 
elementary education will have to 
be overcome before this can be d 
on a systematic basis, but it n st 
come. Logic and common sense an 
provide no other answer. 

If this day comes, it will m 
that teachers of elementary arith 
tic will need to know more ma 
matics. Teachers of today may k: 
computation, but they don't k 
mathematics. Certainly, the 
provement of the course conten 
arithmetic is in great part depen: 
on the increase in knowledg: 
mathematics on the part of 
teacher. 


Summary 

We have tried to indicate to ou 
how arithmetic can be revitali’ed 
by initiating a program which in- 
troduces some basic mathemai cal 
ideas into the elementary curricul:\m. 

However, new ideas alone will not 
revitalize the program. We must ‘lis- 
card erroneous ideas about pupil 
promotions, grade placement of iop- 
ics, and even erroneous mathemiati- 
cal ideas. 

Furthermore, basic philosophical 
and psychological positions must be 
modified. We must have good mathe- 
matics in the elementary schoo! to 
enable the child to apply this math- 
ematics in daily life; the applications 
will not teach mathematics. We 
must learn to cope with wide differ- 
ences of ability, and we must learn 
how to teach lots of mathematics to 
the child with ability. 

And above all we must get teach- 
ers to discard the idea that arithme- 
tic can be taught by drill and drill 
alone. The abstractions, generaliza- 
tions, the sense of structure, cannot 
be drilled into a child. 

For this we need a fundamental 
change in our concept of what con- 
stitutes mathematics teaching. It 
took years of indoctrination to est ab- 
lish present educational positions on 
arithmetic. It will take years of con- 
stant effort to reorientate the pro- 
gram and the teachers to a position 
which carries mathematical pov er. 
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Laws Passed by ’59 Legislature 
Affect Education and Teachers 


Chapter 3. Originated in Bill 31, S— 
ren. mbers and amends 40.70 (5) (d); cre- 
ate. 40.70 (8) (b): Provides that a newly 
cre .ted common school district or a newly 
cre fed union high school district may 
init Uly operate grades 9 and 10 and de- 
ter: :ine whether grades 11 and 12 shall 
be acluded in the first year of operation 
anc whether grade 12 shall be included in 
the second year of operation; being eligi- 
ble for aids when two or three years of 
hig. school are operated pursuant to 
above. 

hapter 4. Originated in Bill 179, A: A 
retivement bill providing a procedure for 
transferring teachers from separate to com- 
bined groups. 

‘hapter 15. Originated in Bill 35, A: 
Authorizes counties or cities to singly or 
jointly build and maintain facilities for 
University of Wisconsin Extension if such 
operation has been approved by the Uni- 
versity Regents. 

Chapter 18. Originated in Bill 32, S— 
amends 40.02 (5) and 40.03 (1): Provides 
that where joint county school committee 
action is required, the county superinten- 
dents of involved counties may agreé on 
which shall be secretary of joint commit- 
tee and may determine a time and place 
for a public hearing. 

Chapter 25. Originated in Bill 276, S: 
Provides for transfer from separate to com- 
bined group under retirement act for 
teachers of Milwaukee. 

Chapter 30. Originated in Bill 83, S— 
creates 40.23 (1m): Provides that if dis- 
trict books have been audited by the De- 
partment of State Audit or by a licensed 
accountant, the appointment of an audit 
committee as provided in Section 40.23 (1) 
is not necessary. 

Chapter 36. Originated in Bill 81, S— 
creates 40.92 (3): Authorizes board of a 
district operating grades kindergarten or 
1 thru 8 with an enrollment of 1,000 
pupils or more, or such a district with an 
enrollment of 750 or more in two or more 
school buildings to enploy a district super- 
intendent on a three year contract. 

Chapter 50. Originated in Bill 175, A— 
amends 40.03 (4), 40.20 (1), 40.25, 40.26 
(2) and (5), 40.27 (8) and 40.85 (2): Pro- 
vides: 1. Requirements of notice and place 
of holding annual meetings; 2. Common 
school district annual meetings on 4th 
Monday in July; 3. Union high school an- 
nual meetings on the 3rd Monday in July; 
4. Related provisions on terms and ad- 
journments. 

Chapter 55. Originated in Bill 154, S— 
amends 289.16 (1): Relates to bonds to be 
furnished by contractors: district board 
may not specify surety company, agent or 
broker that is to furnish bond. 


Chapter 59. Originated in Bill 144, A— 
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amends 40.06 (4); creates 40.03 (6) (ab): 
“40.03 (6) (ab) Where the order either con- 
solidates two or more common school dis- 
tricts that operate high schools or attaches 
territory to a common school district that 
operates a high school and two or more 
sites have been proposed for additional 
high school facilities of such proposed 
reorganized district, if the petition for ref- 
erendum on said order designates one of 
such proposed sites the referendum elec- 
tion may, at the discretion of the municipal 
boards involved, be upon approval of such 
site, as well as upon approval of the order, 
the ballots providing for a single question 
on the establishment of the district and 
the site of the school.” 

“40.06 (4) If within 30 days after the 
mailing of an order made and filed by a 
reorganization authority pursuant to this 
section, a petition for a referendum signed 
by a sufficient number of electors as pro- 
vided by s. 40.03 (6) (a) is filed as therein 
provided, the same shall be held and con- 
ducted in accordance with s. 40.03 (6). 
Where the order either created a new 
common school district, consolidates two 
or more common school districts that op- 
erate high schools or attaches territory to 
a common school district that operates a 
high school and two or more sites have 
been proposed for additional high school 
facilities of such proposed reorganized dis- 
trict, if the petition for referendum on said 
order designates one of such proposed sites 
the referendum election may, at the discre- 
tion of the municipal boards involved, be 
upon approval of such site, as well as upon 
approval of the order, the ballots providing 
for a single question on the establishment 
of the district and the site of the school.” 

Chapter 70. Originated in Bill 42, A— 
amends 70.11 (2): Provides that property 
owned by a school district on the second 
day of May (rather than first Monday of 
July) shall be tax exempt. 

Chapter 77. Originated in Bill 499, A— 
amends 40.04 (2): Provides that county 
school committee approval of bus routes 
shall be confined to bus routes for the 
transportation of nonresident high school 
pupils. 

Chapter 85. Originated in Bill 205, A— 
repeals 343.12 (2) (d); amends 343.12 (2) 
(c): “343.12 (2) (c): He has sufficient use 
of both his hands and the foot normally 
employed to operate the foot brake and 
foot accelerator which may be substanti- 
ated by competent medical proof sub- 
mitted by the applicant.” 

Chapter 92. Originated in Bill 82, S— 
renumbers 60.49 (6) and 61.26; amends 
60.29 (33), 61.34 (4) and 62.09 (9) (a); cre- 
ates 60.49 (6) (b), 61.26 (2) and 62.09 (9) 
(g): Town board may loan money to com- 
mon or high school districts located wholly 


or partly within town, and village board 
may loan money to school district within 
the village or within which village is 
wholly or partially located. City treasurers, 
except in cities where school districts are 
operating as city school districts, may 
make partial apportionment of funds upon 
filing of written request by school district 
board, prior to tax apportionment date. 

Chapter 108. Originated in Bill 79, S— 
creates 40.30 (10c): Enables joint common 
or joint union high school districts in Mil- 
waukee County to employ qualified public 
health nurses and licensed dentists. 

Chapter 111. Originated in Bill 158, S— 
amends 67.10 (3): There is added to Sec- 
tion 67.10 (3) the following language: 
“Money in the borrowed money fund may 
be temporarily invested as provided in s. 
66.04 (2).” 

Chapter 120. Originated in Bill 92, S: 

This is a teacher retirement provision re- 
lated to retired teachers on the stand-by 
substitute roster. 

Chapter 130. Originated in Bill 563, A— 
amends 66.023: Provides effective date of 
consolidation or annexation of territory to 
a city under a city school plan and further 
provides procedure in case of litigation. It 
is not applicable to Milwaukee County. 

Chapter 134. Originated in Bill 77, S.— 
amends 38.16 (1) (b) and 65.07 (1) (e): 
Permits City of Milwaukee to increase mill 
tax levy for public schools. 

Chapter 135. Originated in Bill 106, A: 
This is the Executive Budget which in- 
cludes the provisions for state aids to 
schools. 

Chapter 147. Originated in Bill 277, S: 
This is a retirement bill affecting teachers 
of the City of Milwaukee only. 

Chapter 149. Originated in Bill 119, A— 
renumbers and amends 111.32 (5); amends 
111.31 and 111.32 (3); creates 111.32 (5) 
(b) and (c): This is a statement of policy 
that employment shall not be denied prop- 
erly qualified people because of age. 

Chapter 155. Originated in Bill 258, S— 
amends 41.45; repeals and recreates 41.46: 
Provides new tuition regulations for non- 
resident students attending County Teach- 
ers Colleges. 

Chapter 157. Originated in Bill 273, S— 
amends 40.02 (4): Provides and differenti- 
ates for per diem pay for members of 
county school committees. 

Chapter 158. Originated in Bill 324, S— 
amends 40.22 (8): Authorizes sale of prop- 
erty belonging to and not needed by the 
district, restoring the “not needed” provi- 
sion. 

Chapter 159. Originated in Bill 325, S— 
amends 83.018: Authorizes county high- 
way committee to sell road building and 
maintenance supplies to school districts. 

Chapter 160. Originated in Bill 332, S— 
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amends 40.47 (3); creates 40.47 (3) (b): 
Requires fire drills once each month and 
requires principal or person in charge to 
file report on form furnished by the In- 
dustrial Commission to Department of 
Public Instruction, the Industrial Com- 
mission and the chief of the local fire de- 
partment (if there is a fire department). 

Chapter 162. Originated in Bill 492, S— 
amends 41.01 (1m) (a): Provides that mem- 
bers of “handicapped children’s education 
board,” in counties other than Milwaukee 
County shall receive the same compensa- 
tion and reimbursement for mileage as is 
established by the county board of super- 
visors, but such compensation and mileage 
reimbursement shall not exceed that paid 
to members of the county board of super- 
visors. 

Chapter 163. Originated in Bill 519, S— 
amends and creates several sections in 
Chapter 38 and 40: Establishes conditions 
in school districts in Milwaukee County 
and districts adjoining whereby high school 
seniors may complete school terms even 
tho legal school residence has changed; 
high school pupils may commence school 
attendance prior to being a legal school 
resident; attendance thus permitted to be 
counted as school residence for aids; all 
being restricted to high school students 
and seniors and not being applicable to 
students below 9th grade or in districts 
not in Milwaukee County or adjoining 
districts. 

Chapter 164. Originated in Bill 967, A— 
creates 62.15 (4m): Provides that if there 
is substantial compliance by a bidder, the 
letter of bids may accept bid, allowing 30 
days for compliance with terms. “Sub- 
stant compliance” is defined as a certified 
check or a bond within one-fourth of 1% 
of bid. 

Chapter 170. Originated in Bill 116, A— 
amends 1.10: Provides that “The Wiscon- 
sin state song is ‘On, Wisconsin’, music 
written by W. T. Purdy, the words to 
which are as follows: ‘On Wisconsin! On, 
Wisconsin! Grand old badger state! We, 
thy loyal sons and daughters, Hail thee, 
good and great. On, Wisconsin! On, Wis- 
consin! Champion of the right, ‘Fordward’, 
our motto—God will give thee might!’ ” 

Chapter 175. Originated in Bill 318, A— 
amends 40.30 (18): Adds this language to 
40.30 (18): “The board may discontinue 
kindergarten classes for 4-year olds if such 
classes are not eligible for state aids.” 

Chapter 176. Originated in Bill 319, A— 
amends 40.30 (10m) (a) and 143.16: Adds 
this provision to Section 40.30 (10m) (a) 
following “every school employee of the 
district”: “except that a board may, in the 
case of a new employee, permit the em- 
the employe to submit proof of an exam- 
ination, chest X-ray or tuberculin test 
which complies with this section taken 
within the past two years in lieu of re- 
quiring such examination, X-ray or test.” 
The amendment to Section 143.16 makes 
the provision applicable to private and 
parochial schools. 

Chapter 178. Originated in Bill 457, A— 
amends 40.02 (4): Sets compensation for 
county school committee members. In Mil- 
waukee County per diem as established by 
the county board not less than $4.00 nor 
more than $8.00 per day—mileage 6 cents 
per mile and other necessary expenses. In 


other counties, a per diem and mileage 
not to exceed the per diem and mileage 
paid the county board under section 59.03 
(2) (f) and (g) except that where the mem- 
bers are paid alternative compensation, 
the county board shall fix the per diem 
and mileage. 

Chapter 179. Originated in Bill 17, S— 
amends 66.185: “66.185 Nothing in the 
statutes shall be construed to limit the 
authority of the state or municipalities, as 
defined in s. 345.05, to provide for the 
payment of premiums for hospital, sur- 
gical, and other health and accident insur- 
ance and life insurance for employes and 
officers and their spouses and dependent 
children, and such authority is hereby 
granted.” 

Chapter 183. Originated in Bill 301, S— 
amends 343.01 (2) (e) 2 and 343.12 (1): 
Provides that an operator of a bus trans- 
porting children to or from private schools 
must secure a school bus operator’s license. 

Chapter 192. Originated in Bill 228, A— 
repeals and recreates 66.30: Provides that 
any municipality such as a city, village, 
town, county or school district may contact 
with another municipality or municipalities 
for the receipt or furnishing of services or 
the joint exercise of any power required or 
authorized by statutes. 

Chapter 199. Originated in Bill 653, S— 
amends 66.023 (5) as created by Chapter 
130, Laws of 1959: “66.023 (5) This sec- 
tion applies only to cities operating under 
ss. 40.80 to 40.827.” Chapter 130 applies 
only to cities operating under city school 
plan. 

Chapter 225. Originated in Bill 140, A— 
amends 35.84 (13): Provides for the free 
distribution to schools and other agencies 
in and out of the state of the remaining 
copies of the inventory of Wisconsin nat- 
ural resources. 

Chapter 271. Originated in Bill 279, S— 
creates 66.902 (Ic): Relates to State Em- 
ployees’ Retirement System and is of in- 
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“No, | don’t have an appoint- 
ment. It’s just that one can 
never tell when this sort of ac- 
quaintance might be useful!”’ 


terest to school districts so far as non- 
professional employees are concerned. This 
is not the Teacher Retirement Fund. 

Chapter 279. Originated in Bill 222, S~ 
repeals 39.05 (1m), amends 39.05 (1) and 
39.06 (3) and creates 39.06 (3a): Changes 
eligibility requirements for county supe: 
intendents and provides for jointure 
counties upon recommendation of t 
state superintendent and approval by t 
county boards. This does not apply to any 
person holding the office on June 15, 19° 

Chapter 286. Originated in Bill 220, : 
creates 39.027: “39.027 School Enrollm: 
Data. On or before October 15, 1959 a 
annually thereafter each administrator 0: ; 
public or private school system shall s: 
mit, on forms provided, a statement of | 
enrollment on October 1 in the element: -y 
and secondary schools under his jurisd : 
tion to the department of public instr 
tion which shall promptly prepare s: 
reports as will enable both the public : 
private schools to make essential proj 
tions as to problems such as school bui | 
ings, teacher supply, and funds requir 
The data shall be available to the pul 
during regular office hours.” 

Chapter 296. Originated in Bill 317, 
creates 40.807 (4a), 67.04 (7) and 67 
(12) (aa): The indebtedness for school p: « 
poses of a city abandoning the city sch 
plan pursuant to 40.807 (4a) shall be i 
indebtedness of the newly created co \- 
mon school district and the school boa « 
of the new district is given specific dut 
and powers related to that debt. 

Chapter 308. Originated in Bill 132, 4 - 
amends 346.52 (2) and creates 349.13 2 
(f): Permits common council in city of tie 
first class to pass an ordinance permitting 
parking of vehicles on the near side of a 
highway adjacent to an elementary school 
during school hours. (Milwaukee City only) 

Chapter 316, 317, 318. Originated in 
Bills 1, S, 2, S and 3, S: These three bills 
create a mental health advisory commitice 
of seven to be appointed by the governor; 
provide that “department of public wel- 
fare shall create a program relating to the 
establishment of community mental health 
clinic services”; and establish a residential 
facility for the intensive treatment of emo- 
tionally disturbed children. 

Chapter 355. Originated in Bill 680, A— 
creates 39.02 (25): Authorizes the state 
superintendent to grant declarations of 
equivalency of high school graduation if 
in his judgment they have presented satis- 
factory evidence of having completed a 
recognized high school course of study or 
its equivalent. He may establish standards, 
rules, and procedures. 

Chapter 356. Originated in Bill 681, A- 
amends 40.53 (5) (b): “40.53 (5) (b) By 
contract with the parent or guardian of the 
pupils to be transported. If the district 
board and the parents cannot agree upon 
the amount of compensation, the case shill 
be appealed to the state superintendent 
who shall determine the amount of com- 
pensation to be designated in the con- 
tract.” The 10¢ per mile limit has be«1 
repealed. 

Chapter 367. Originated in Bill 259, $ 
amends 49.42 (1): Makes students 
County Colleges, who are residents of t 
state, eligible for loans from the state tl 
the Department of Public Welfare. 
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2 Ne ONE who has spent some 
years in the field of education 
ani to one who is rather sensitive 
to attitudes it appears that we need 
more humor in education. Let me 
hurry to assert that this does not im- 
ply that education is not a serious 
business or that it lacks fundamental 
purposefulness. Indeed, it is rather 
because of the constant demand in 
education for dedication and seri- 
ousness that we need humor. 

Perhaps we should be clear what 
we mean by humor. We will begin 
by making a distinction between 
humor and wit. Humor consists in 
the bringing together of certain in- 
congruities which arise naturally 
from situation or character, fre- 
quently so as to illustrate some fun- 
damental absurdity in human nature 
or conduct. Wit, on the other hand, 
is a purely intellectual often spon- 
taneous manifestation of cleverness 
and quickness of apprehension in 
discovering analogies between things 
really unlike and expressing them in 
brief, diverting, and sometimes 
sharp, observations and _ remarks. 
(Excuse these rather long drawn out 
statements which have their author- 
ity from the dictionary. ) 





Place for Wit 


[t should be clear that wit has its 
place among equals and adults in 
education and can often turn a dull 
situation into a diverting one. Such 
an example I heard recently be- 
tween a scientist and a journalist. 
After the scientist had made the 
point of the necessity of the union of 
talents of scientists and journalists, 
he invited himself, at the journalist’s 
expense, to a trip to New York to 
visit the Associated Press office. The 
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journalist countered by saying he 
would be glad to have the scientist 
visit his offices, when he was in New 
York. 

Humor seems more significant be- 
cause of its relation to larger per- 
spectives, to seeing things in propor- 
tion. Groucho Marx illustrates how 
humor enables one to laugh at him- 
self when he says, “I would not be- 
long to an organization which would 
have me as a member.” 


There is a great temptation for a 
teacher to use a mocking type of wit 
to keep youngsters in line. This form 
of satirical barb has, of course, no 
place in a classroom. One of the re- 
grets of my teaching life is the re- 
membrance of the use of wit to 
bring to heel a pupil who had made 
a nuisance of himself. I succeeded, 
but I lost a friend. 


Gilbert Highet in his Art of 
Teaching speaks of the need of the 
teacher for a knowledge of his sub- 
ject, and of his pupils, of the need 
for continuous growth and most im- 
portantly, of the need for the judici- 
ous use of humor. He points out that 
55 minutes of work and five minutes 
of laughter -are worth a great deal 
more than 60 minutes unmitigated 
and unvaried work. Pupils are more 
alive and more attentive. Humor 
helps build a bridge between youth 
and maturity. Youth thinks older- 
sters dull, older people often think 
youngsters silly. Humor modifies 
these opinions so that each group 
sees more in the other. As Housman 
points out so well in the poem The 
Shropshire Lad Stanza XIII, a youth 
often discovers with much amaze- 
ment how much his father or teacher 
has learned in a very short time: 


When I was one-and-twenty 

I heard a wise man say 

“Give crowns and pounds and guineas 
But not your heart away 

Give pearls away and rubies, 

But keep your fancy free” 

But I was one-and-twenty 

No use to talk to me 


The bridge of humor may help 
youth to take much needed advice 
rather than learn the hard way. 


Better Learning Situation 

To quote directly from Highet: 
“When people laugh together they 
cease to be young and old, master 
and pupils, workers and driver, 
jailer and prisoners, they become a 
single group of human beings enjoy- 
ing its existence.” There is some 
evidence that pupils learn better, en- 
joy their work more and retain their 
learning longer if humor is skillfully 
employed by the teacher, For those 
who wish to pursue this angle of 
humor in education, I commend 
Leon Ormand’s classic, Laugh and 
Learn—The Art of Teaching with 
Humor, Tho this book is not new it 
is eminently worth reading for those 
actively engaged in teaching. 

I recall some historian making the 
point once that a sense of humor is 
as important as a sense of history 
for the making of a well-rounded 
man. In our troublous times, full of 
anxiety and worry, a good teacher 
can do no better thing than to help, 
by example, to develop a good sense 
of humor in his pupils. Much con- 
tent of his teaching will be lost to 
his pupils but not the memory of a 
generous, warm-hearted teacher who 
does not hesitate to be on the receiv- 
ing end of good zestful classroom 
humor. ’ 





— Man Chosen 
Junior College President” read 
the headline in the Yakima Wash- 
ington Herald last May and the 
article described and pictured the 
writer. The selection had been made 
from among four finalists based, in 
part, on the answers to nine ques- 
tions on education. Here are the 
questions used in the selection of a 
president for the 900-student Yakima 
Valley Junior College, one of 10 in 
the state of Washington: 


1. What is the proper relationship 
among science, the humanities, and 
an athletic program? 

. Can a public junior college operate 
within the framework of an organ- 
ized local school district? 

3. Shall divisions in classes or courses 
be made based on ability as shown in 
aptitude tests and high school rec- 
ords? 

. Should residence dormitories be a 
necessary or desirable feature of 
junior college education? 

. Will the time come when junior col- 
leges will have to become more selec- 
tive in their enrollment? 

. Should “visiting professors” be in- 
vited to campus so that some stu- 
dents would have contact with a 
four-year college professor? 

. Should more adequate study places 
be provided on campus or can junior 
college students be “left on their 
own?” 

. Are junior colleges likely to become 
four-year colleges? 

. Do you feel that you could lead the 
college into its proper place in the 
educational picture? 


What Were They After? 

The last question was easiest. 
“Yes,” was the only possible answer. 
But there remained eight questions 
which needed more than a one-word 


answer. What in the world did 
“they” want? How could “they” be 
impressed? What would be the best 
way to convince “them” that the 
writer was the best of the four re- 
maining candidates? 

The nine-question “final exam” 
was the last hurdle in a presidential 
obstacle course which had extended 
over almost four months. It began 
innocently enough early in the year 
when the placement office of the 
University of Wisconsin sent a no- 
tice that the Yakima Valley college 
was looking for a president. An ap- 
plication was submitted, much in 
the same spirit older Wisconsin res- 
idents will remember having as they 
dropped a nickel in a northern re- 
sort slot machine vears ago. Nothing 
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prospective candidates 
to probe into their 
philosophy of education. 
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happened and it seemed probable 
that “lemons” had whirled into 
place and that there would be no 
“jackpot.” 

After two months of silence in 
Wisconsin, a telephone call from 
Washington informed the writer that 
he was “in the running” and that a 
trip West would be necessary to 
“see and be seen.” The two months 
had been used by Washington ofh- 
cials to screen 50 applicants for the 
presidency. College faculty members 
were asked to assist in making the 
final selections and four candidates 
remained. 

A one-day visit to the campus was 
crammed full of conferences, tours, 
introductions, and cups of coffee. 
Well-coffeed and more than a little 
confused the writer flew home to re- 
port to a confident wife that all was 
probably lost. Other candidates must 
have been more impressive, even tho 
no candidate could have dreamed of 
becoming the new president more 
vividly. 

The college was nestled down in 
a valley on a 40-acre campus, sur- 
rounded by mountains and in the 
distance loomed Mt. Rainier, high- 
est peak in the Cascade Range. Old- 
est of the seven college buildings 
was only 10 years old. Faculty mem- 
bers seemed professionally qualified 
and socially gracious. The two col- 
lege deans were competent and, best 
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of all, one was a product of | 
University of Wisconsin. The fi 
members of the board were cons 
erate but searching in their qu 
tions, insisting, as the writer’s cl 
crept outward, that they were loc < 
ing for a “strong administrator.” 


These Were the Answers 

Dream-shattering indeed were t : 
nine questions submitted by t 
board for immediate answers. Th« 
was no time to check the prof: 
sional literature for some authori: 
tive sources or to seek advice fro: 
friends on the best non-commit': 
replies. There was only one thing | 
do—sit down and write out hones 
personal opinions, unsupported >y 
authority or professional advice. 
These were the answers: 

1. The proper relationship among 
science, the humanities, and an ath- 
letic program must put athletics last. 
It is not basic to education and has 
value only as it contributes to the 
health of participants. Both science 
and the humanities are basic to edu- 
cation. However, if a choice must be 
made, first place would go to the 
humanities. “Soviet Russia is well on 
the way to becoming a truly scien- 
tific society and with the loss of in- 
terest in the humanities has come a 
brutal pragnatism which is cursing 
the Free World.” 

2. A public junior college can op- 
erate best within the framework of 
an organized school district. Such a 
college would be responsive to the 
demands of the people and should 
be able to meet the needs of local 
students. However, the board would 
have little effect on the “academic 
atmosphere” of the institution. This 
would come from faculty members 
and administrators. 
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3. Class divisions based on ability 
should be kept to a minimum in a 
college. Only when the student's 
hich school background has flaws 
should he be asked to take a reme- 
disl course. The student should be 

.ed, generally, to make his way in 

|eterogeneous grouping of his fel- 

‘ students, adjusting as best he 

, under a sympathetic teacher and 

‘per counseling. “Only in this en- 

:onment can the student ‘prove’ 

iaself under academic standards 

‘ich remain high.” 

. Residence dormitories provide 
an excellent addition to a campus if 
they are needed. In Wisconsin the 
St: te College freshmen are required 
to live at home or in the dormitory. 
The students who live in dormi- 
tories excel other students in aca- 
demic and social accomplishments. 

5. The time should never come 
when public colleges become more 
selective in admitting students. 
Youngsters have the right to try col- 
lege. A former university president 
tells of a study of degree candidates 
who were from the lower-third of 
their high school graduating class. 
He points out how many doctors, at- 
torneys, teachers, and business men 
would have been “lost” if they had 
not been given the chance to try 
higher education. “If the student is 
determined to try he should always 
have the opportunity.” 

6. The use of “visiting professors” 
can be a frustrating and expensive 
experience. There is nothing sacred 
about a four-year college professor 
as compared to a junior college 
teacher. If there is money to carry 
on a teaching improvement program 
it should be used to increase the 
salary schedule. Visitors should be 
welcomed to campus to present re- 
freshing new viewpoints and any 
special need should be filled with 
help from another college, if neces- 
sary. But student contact with a 
four-year college professor does not 
represent such a need. 

7. Supervised study areas are not 
necessary for college students. 

8. The educational future of some 
junior colleges points directly and 
inevitably toward a four-year pro- 
gram. The history of education 
shows a gradual increase in the 
amount of time a young person 
spends in educational institutions. It 
is also historically significant that 
two-year institutions in the past have 

(Turn to page 29) 
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Occupational Therapy - - - 
A Challenge and an Opportunity 


OU as teachers, guidance coun- 

selors, and even as parents may 
be working with young men and 
women who are undecided as to 
their futures. Perhaps there is one 
who gets a little wistful about art; 
she likes to do things with her 
hands. Nursing, teaching, and social 
work seem challenging to her; she 
likes people. She’s not sure which 
job is for her, but she is positive 
about one thing: whatever she 
chooses, she wants to do something 
that needs doing! If this is so, she 
should know about occupational 
therapy. 

A rapidly growing and expanding 
career specialty on the brink of vast 
developmental possibilities and a 
vital adjunct to modern medical 
treatment, occupational therapy of- 
fers challenging job opportunities 
working with the physically and 
mentally ill, and the handicapped, in 
a worthwhile, satisfying career of 
service, Defined, occupational ther- 
apy is specific treatment ordered and 
directed by the doctor with the 
purpose of hastening recovery from 
disease and injury, or to return the 
permanently disabled person to the 
highest level of adjustment of which 
he is capable. 

A variety of carefully selected and 
supervised “activities” are used in 
treatment, including such creative 
arts and crafts as painting and draw- 
ing, ceramics, weaving, and needle- 
work, woodworking and plastics, 
metalwork and printing. Most of 
these can be adapted to a variety of 
ages, interests, disabilities, and 
skills. They offer therapeutic exer- 
cise for the physically injured pa- 
tient or emotional expression for the 
mental patient if appropriately se- 
lected, analyzed, and applied. The 
physically disabled patient is stimu- 
lated toward greater independence 
as he re-learns such basic skills as 
eating, writing, and dressing by pre- 
scribed exercise and training thru 
activity. 

Opportunities abound for trained 
occupational therapists who have 
completed the necessary academic 
and professional preparation in col- 
lege and an additional ten month 
period of hospital affiliations, This 


MARILYN B. HURST, O.T.R. 
Instructor, Department of Occupa- 
tional Therapy, University of 
Wisconsin 


year there are 5,800 registered occu- 
pational therapists in the United 
States, altho there are job oppor- 
tunities for 14,000, and a need pro- 
jected to 1961 for 15,000 more thera- 
pists. There were only about 500 
new graduates in June, 1959. 
Among the healing arts none pro- 
vides greater challenge to the young 
man or woman who enters this new 
profession of occupational therapy. 
None offers a greater reward to the 
creative personality. No work is 


A patient is guided by occupational thera- 
pist in making belt to strengthen muscles. 


more inspired or inspiring, nor any 
more dedicated. 

Combined in the personality of 
the successful occupational therapist 
must be much of the knowledge and 
the insight of the medical practi- 
tioner, the sympathetic competence 
of the nurse, the warmth and under- 
standing of a friend, and—above all 
—the creative gifts of the teacher. 

Editor's Note: For free literature and 
more information about Occupational 
Therapy, write: American Occupational 
Therapy Association, 250 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y., or Director, Course 
in Occupational Therapy, University of 
Wisconsin, 1300 University Avenue, Bldg. 
T-14, Madison, Wisconsin” 








A Dream Comes True 


What we accept as progress in education is often 
the result of imagination of a determined individual 
with the will and leadership to accomplish his aim. 
Stout State College is an example of that progress. 


THOMAS F. FLEMING 
Associate Professor 
Stout State College 

Menomonie, Wisconsin 


ECENT razing of a white two- 

story building in Menomonie, 
Wisconsin, signified more to educa- 
tion than the mere removal of an 
old structure to provide space for 
the new student union of Stout State 
College. For in that modest frame 
school began the dream of a Wis- 
consin pioneer who foresaw an im- 
portant element of the state’s 
educational future and whose dream 
has grown far beyond the expecta- 
tions of the dreamer. 

The building housed the “school 
of domestic science and _ industrial 
arts” founded in 1891 by James H. 
Stout, one of Wisconsin’s 100 famous 
pioneers, who was a progressive lum- 
berman of his day, four-time state 
senator, and friend of Wisconsin 
education for all time. Himself a 
former classical student at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Senator Stout 
believed any educational prepara- 
tion would be enhanced by the 
addition of vocational knowledge 
and skill. 


That belief was further strength- 


ened by his observation ‘of Scandi- 
navian vocational schools on display 
at the Philadelphia Exposition of 
1876 and by his contacts with Calvin 
M. Woodward, whose educational 
innovation of establishing a manual 
training school in connection with 
Washington University was creating 
much educational comment. The 
Senator’s plan was to adopt the best 
elements of the Scandinavian and 
Woodward vocational offerings, and 
then to add improvements of his 
own conception, especially in ex- 
tending the potentialities of voca- 
tional education to girls. 


Stout Philosophy 


Thus, in 1891, at the dedication of 
the two-room school built and 
staffed entirely at his own expense, 
James H. Stout could set forth an 
educational philosophy achieved by 
careful observation and unremitting 
thought. 


“Every American girl should know 
how to cook, sew, and raise a family. 


Workmen raze a 
19th century show- 
place of vocational 
education to provide 
space for 


< —_—— 


—_——> 


the new Student Union 
at Stout State College. 


Photos 
Stout State 
College 


JAMES HUFF STOUT 
1848-1910 


Every boy should have training in 
manual skill.” 

The success of Stout’s modest } ut 
unconventional enterprise was so 
great that within only two ye irs 
additional space became imperati_e. 
Again at his own expense, the Se: a- 
tor constructed and _ staffed a 
$100,000 wooden building which wv as 
the national showplace of vocatioi.al 
education of that day. Educat:rs 
from thruout the nation visited the 
school, and it became the subject of 
numerous popular and _professioral 
articles and picture layouts. 

After only four years of service. 
the building and its contents were 
completely destroyed by fire on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1897. The next morning, 
while firemen still poured water on 
the ruins, Senator Stout announced 
that he would have a new and even 
better school ready within the year 
—but this one built of brick and 
stone. 


In brief, Stout’s dream grew tra- 
pidly. By 1903 Lorenzo Dow Harvey. 
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former Wisconsin state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, directed 
the “Stout Training Schools” which 
offered a two-year teaching diploma 
to provide qualified instructors thru- 
ou! the nation for rapidly-expanding 
programs in home economics and in- 
dustrial education, In 1917, the Wis- 
co:'sin legislature authorized Stout 
In: :itute—state-owned following the 
Se: ator’s death in 1910—to grant the 
fo.r-year bachelor’s degree. The 
ma iter of science followed in 1935. 


M: ny Undertakings 

‘lowever, disappearance of the 
mc lest two-room wooden school 
fron which James H. Stout launched 
his revolutionary educational enter- 
prise does not mean oblivion for the 
Se.ator’s many undertakings. His 
name and memory are affixed to 
Stout State College and to a Stout 
educational enterprise in Arkansas. 

He is remembered as a founder 
of Wisconsin’s famous traveling li- 
brary. A tree-lined mile of present 
U. S. Highway 12 is merely a hard 
surface over a roadway which Stout 
personally financed at the turn of the 
century “with arching elm trees to 
shade carriage drives in summer and 
lessen the blast of winter winds.” 


Stout introduced and for a long 
period paid for the kindergarten 
system in Menomonie—also some- 
thing of an innovation to the 
Midwest of that time. He directed 
legislation which established train- 
ing schools for rural teachers, 
founded the Dunn County Agricul- 
tural High School and Dunn County 
Normal School, was trustee of the 
Dunn County Mental Hospital, 
served as adviser to conservationist 
Gifford Pinchot on techniques of re- 
plenishment of Wisconsin's lumber 
resources, and was an officer for the 
Regents of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, the State Historical Library, the 
State Forestry Association, and the 
West Wisconsin Library Association. 
In 1896 he served as director gen- 
eral for the semi-centennial celebra- 
tion of Wisconsin statehood, 


As has been mentioned earlier, 
when Senator Stout’s renowned edu- 
cational building was devastated by 
fire in 1897, he demonstrated his faith 
in American education and in the 
vocational components of that edu- 
cation by rebuilding immediately. 
Today, carved above the entrance of 
that structure are words chosen as 
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What the Press Thinks 
About EDUCATION 


These reprints reveal some edito- 
rial opinion on educational problems. 
They may reflect your beliefs or they 
may be in direct opposition to your 
opinion. In either case to read them 
is to learn what others think of edu- 
cation. The free press is the bulwark 
of democracy. 


Guard Pensions 
from Inflation 


One of the worst inflation effects 
is on the retired person whose pen- 
sion is a fixed number of dollars; the 
more inflation, the less real income. 
This is hardest to escape in public 
employment, where the pension is 
a contract, payments must be 
soundly based on members’ own re- 
serves, and the funds are a trust re- 
quiring most prudent investment. 


The Wisconsin legislature two 
years ago approved an imaginative 
approach to this dilemma for mem- 
bers of the state teachers’ retirement 
fund. It is the variable annuity plan 
of common stock investment at the 
option of each member of the “com- 
bined group” (under social security 
as well). The first year’s experience, 
now reported in the Wisconsin Jour- 
nal of Education, augurs well. 

On July 1 each participating ac- 
tive teacher had 15.1% added to the 
amount he had placed in his varia- 
ble annuity account at the beginning. 
This reflected interest and dividend 
income and capital gain on 52,000 
shares of common stock in 53 well 
selected companies, And each of 13 
who had retired under the plan dur- 
ing the first. year began reaping a 
7.25% increase in his annuity. 

Of course it was a year of eco- 
nomic growth and good corporate 
profits, and not all years will be the 
same. A year of low investment gain 
and loss of market value would 
mean reduction in active members’ 


the motto of the college bearing his 
name and succintly expressing the 
educational philosophy of his busy 
lifetime: “For the Promotion of 
Learning, Skill, Industry, Honor.” 


accounts and retired members 
payments. 

To the extent, however, that there 
is net growth over the years, both 
the active and the retired are bene- 
fited by the plan—the former in 
accumulating a larger pension base, 
the latter in a flexible income. And 
there is a hedge for the basic se- 
curity of both in that members must 
keep at least half their accumulated 
and future deposits in the fixed an- 
nuity division of the fund, and must 
have social security, too. 

Thus the plan seems impeccable 
from the standpoint of the state’s 
trusteeship, Nobody can get hurt too 
badly, and the exposure of part of 
one’s pension reserves to the hazard 
of the stock market is only if he so 
chooses—except of course that he 
must rely on the prudence and skill 
of the state investment commission, 
a good reliance. 

With more than 5,000 teachers al- 
ready participating, the plan is off 
to a good start and has a hopeful 
future.—Milwaukee Journal 


Toward 
School Change 


Smaller cities in this area are tak- 
ing the initiative in extending the 
school year by offering summer 
courses, Whitewater recently acted 
to put a summer school plan into 
effect, and this week the Fort Atkin- 
son school board decided to offer 
some selected classes for a few 
weeks starting in June. 

Experiments are being made in all 
parts of the nation. Two schools on 
Long Island have been trying a 
longer school day, adding 20 to 30 
minutes daily to meet the require- 
ments of study for subject matter 
skimped in the past, In one school, 
the extra time is devoted to reading 
in the first three grades, and to arith- 
metic in the fourth thru sixth grades. 

There has been much discussion 
and some timid experiments with the 
12 month school year. 

At least three elements are in- 
volved in educational changes. First 
is the now well-recognized fact that 
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pupils are not acquiring sufficient 
basic knowledge during their school 
years, and are being graduated with- 
out the ability to read rapidly and 
with understanding, to spell and use 
correct English, and weak in such 
subjects as the history of their coun- 
try and the operation of their gov- 
ernment. 

Secondly, there is the increasing 
number of pupils who must find 
room in the classrooms, As popula- 
tion grows, there is no apparent end 
to this trend. 

sast is the matter of cost. At best, 


construction costs apparently will 
hold steady and it would not be sur- 
prising if they were to increase. 
Schools unused several weeks a year 
represent a major loss to education. 
Even on purely financial considera- 
tions, a million-dollar school build- 
ing used only nine months a year 
wastes $7,500 at 3% on the invest- 
ment. 

There are also such factors as the 
shortage of qualified teachers and 
the improved pay status which could 
come from year-round employment, 
Suitable vacation periods for both 
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SUCCESS IN 
SPELLING 


by Richard Madden and Thorsten Carlson 


Oarstancing word lists composed of words children really use 
in written work—presented on three-ability levels: “mastery”, 


Tie strongest phonetic and word-analysis program—strengthen- 
ing visual and auditory skills. 


Suinuiative teaching, testing, and review—fundamental to suc- 
MA ctivation through sparkling stories that reflect children’s 


Superior Teacher’s Editions, clear and specific, with answers 


Examine the books and see these features of an effective spelling 
program—what you really want in spelling textbooks to use in 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 
James W. Farrey, Wisconsin representative 





teachers and pupils have been sug- 
gested on a rotating basis, while con- 
tinuing to make full use of physical 
facilities. 

The evolution in schools may take 
years in coming, but changes are 
dictated by so many considerations 
that they are certain to come. The 
experiments being made this year by 
Fort Atkinson and Whitewater may 
become commonplace in the near 
future, while some adventurcus 
school boards and administrators 
take new steps in solving tod: y’s 
school needs.—Janesville Gazette 


Burden on Teachers 

Groups of earnest parents, in cm. 
munities thruout the nation, h. ve 
been trying to learn more abvut 
public school education. Many si ch 
groups have found a close relati »n- 
ship between the quality of educa- 
tion and the burden placed on tea ‘h- 
ers and school administrators. 

This impression was confirmed in 
a report, at the National Educat on 
Association’s annual convention, on 
a study of teachers’ working condi- 
tions. The findings of this study 
bolster the idea that reducing teach- 
ers’ classroom burden is potentially 
one of the most effective ways of 
improving education. 

Thousands of teachers were asked 
about their working conditions, Al- 
most 70% of the grade school and 
junior high school teachers, and 60% 
of the high school teachers, “thought 
they could do their best work with 
25 students in a class.” This must be 
considered against the fact that 
classes thruout the nation average 
more than 30. Classes of 35 and 
more are not unusual. 

There is no implication, here, that 
merely reducing the class size will 
automatically transform a mediocre 
school into a first-rate school. But 
class size is of fundamental import- 
ance. As the number of pupils rises, 
the teacher can devote less and less 
time to individuals, 

The happiest thing about this is 
that definite steps can be taken to 
improve the situation. The steps to 
be taken do cost money—money ‘or 
more teachers, and in some cases ‘or 
more classroom space. But here is a 
point at which citizens deeply con- 
cerned about the quality of edu a- 
tion can take important, helpful c- 
tion.—Kenosha Evening News. 
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Roaald Steuber Elected 
Prcsident of North-Lake 
Suxerior Education Assn. 


§ 'PERIOR—Ronald Steuber, superin- 
tencent of the Ondossagon Public Schools, 
was elected president of the North Wis- 
con n-Lake Superior Education Associa- 
tion at the annual convention in Superior 
Oct 1-2. Other officers elected to serve 
for ‘he year were: Eldon B. Holm, princi- 
pal of the Wilmarth Elementary School, 
Ash and, vice-president; Allan Stoddard, 
prin-ipal in the Washburn Public Schools, 
secr-tary; and Paul Link, teacher in 
Washburn, treasurer. To the board of 
dire tors the Association named Clayton 
Harvey, principal of the Ellis School, Ash- 
land, and June Lindstrom, teacher at the 
Lincoln School, Superior. 

Ai the business session the Association 
adopted resolutions stating a position on 
educational policy. Among the resolutions 
were the following: 

1. Expressed thanks to the Governor, 
the Wisconsin State Legislature, and WEA 
officers for their efforts in providing. in- 
creased state aids and other favorable 
school legislation, and urge the continu- 
ance of such support in the future. 

2. Urged administrators and WEA locals 
to support and make effective as rapidly 
as is practical the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act in the state of Wisconsin. 

3. Urged continued support of the Du- 
luth Educational TV station, and also, that 
teachers and schools continue to contact 
the commercial radio and TV stations to 
encourage their educational programing 
efforts which will benefit the citizens of 
our area. 

4, Encouraged all members to continue 
their professional growth and to carry on 
a program of continuous evaluation of 
public school curriculum and methods and 
practices of teaching which will continue 
to promote in our youth democratic prin- 
ciples and ideals. 

5. Urged the passage of Substitute 
Amendment 1A to Bill 822A now in the 
Legislature which restores the guarantees 
of the 1951 retirement benefits for teach- 
ers who have joined the Combined Group. 


College Fraternity Proposes 
CHICAGO-—The Phi Delta Theta Chap- 


ter at Northwestern University has de- 
cided to endow a professorship at North- 
western by raising $300,000 over a 10- 
year period from its membership. It would 
provide a salary of $15,000 or more for 
the professorship to be determined by 
university officials. The chapter decided to 
use this method of memorializing itself 
rather than using the usual form of a 
statue, a football scoreboard, or a piece 
of fence. 

The Chicago Tribune in an editorial 
says, “The example is a worthy one for 
éthor college organizations to follow. 
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State College Enrollment 
Increases 4.5% over 1958 


MADISON-—Total fall enrollment at the 
nine Wisconsin State Colleges stood at 
14,315 at the end of the third week of 
classes which represents a 4.5% increase 
over the 1958 figure of 13,686. 

The on-campus enrollment fell short, 
however, of the estimated 15,200 students. 

This well illustrates the ups and downs 
of enrollment prognostication, since the 
State College Board of Regents predicted 
within six the total number of students 
who would enroll last fall. 

Among the reasons advanced for the 
failure to meet the 15,200 estimate are: 
Tighter entrance requirements and reten- 
tion standards which eliminate unsatisfac- 
tory students; lack of dormitory space for 
men and women; effects of the steel strike; 
and the drop in farm income. 

The greatest numerical increase was at 
Oshkosh, which jumped from 1,874 stu- 
dents in 1958 to 2,048 this fall. Oshkosh, 
situated in a rather dense population area, 
became the first of the state colleges to 
crack the 2,000 student mark. 

Other 1959 and 1958 enrollment figures 
by college include: Eau Claire 1,708 in 
1959 and 1,614 in 1958; La Crosse, 1,821 
and 1,772; Platteville and the Institute of 
Technology, 1,668 and 1,615; River Falls, 
1,285 and 1,233; Stevens Point, 1,609 and 
1,522; Stout, 1,270 and 1,267; Superior, 
1,266 and 1,168; and Whitewater, 1,692 
as against 1,569 in 1958. 

Total number of extension students tak- 
ing night or Saturday classes from eight 
of the colleges—Stout does not offer ex- 
tension work—is 3,376, as against 3,404 in 
1958. This brings the total on-campus and 
off-campus enrollment to 18,422, compared 
with 17,325 last fall. 


New Type of Memorial 


There may be some alumni who would 
prefer to see their group glorified in stone 
or bronze, but it would be easy to con- 
vince them in the long run Phi Delta 
Theta’s idea is better.” 





One way to make better use of the 
ablest teachers is to eliminate many of the 
petty tasks which occupy a teacher’s time. 
Less highly trained classroom assistants 
may accomplish much in the lightening of 
this burden. 

The Pursuit of Excellence 
ROCKEFELLER BROTHERS FUND, INC. 


Teachers and Students 
Approve Ability Groups 
For Some Instruction 


MADISON—Placing bright, average, and 
lower ability students in separate classes 
for part of their instruction has won over- 
whelming support from both teachers and 
students in three Wisconsin high schools, 
the University of Wisconsin Cooperative 
Education Research and Services organi- 
zation reported recently. 

The study, directed by Herbert J. Klaus- 
meier of the UW School of Education, 
showed that 82% of the juniors and seniors 
who had the separate classes approved 
of them, and that 92% of the teachers 
favored continuing the arrangement. 

The study was made of a small-sized 
(700 students), medium-sized (1,000), 
and large-sized (2,000) high schools in 
different areas of the state. The sectioned 
classes were in English, mathematics, sci- 
ence, and some areas of social science. 


Social Effects of Sectioning 


The study answered several other ques- 
tions about the effects of sectioning on 
social relationships of students. 

The researchers asked students whether 
their friends were more likely to be made 
in class, in extra-curricular activities, or 
thru fellowship in a local church or neigh- 
borhood group. More than half of the 
friendships are made in school activities, 
about 35% in required and elective classes, 
and about 15% in neighborhood and church 
associations. 


It was also found that low ability stu- 
dents are more likely to make their 
friends in neighborhood and church groups 
than are middle and high ability students. 
The brighter students are more likely to 
make their friends in the classroom than 
are middle and low groups. 


Prefer High School Friends 


The students also were asked to choose 
whom they would like to have as friends 
or as co-workers 10 years in the future. 
They would prefer, the study showed, to 
have the same friends, generally, as they 
had in their high school days. 


“Some educators were concerned that 
the sectioning of classes by ability would 
injure some of the social relationships of 
the students. However, the research seems 
to show that this is not the case,” Klaus- 
meier explains. 


“As a result of the study, these high 
schools have more confidence in the sec- 
tioning of students. Sectioning in classes 
required for graduation appears not likely 
to produce any more undesirable social 
effects than would non-sectioned classes 
in which possibly a larger number of low 
ability students might fail, quit school, and 
not have the opportunity to form friend- 
ships at school in non-class activities.” 
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The time 
to begin using 
a College 
Dictionary 
-—is in 
High School! 


@ MORE ENTRIES (142,000) 
@ MORE EXAMPLES OF USAGE 
@ MORE IDIOMATIC EXPRESSIONS 
@ MORE AND FULLER ETYMOLOGIES 
@ MORE AND FULLER SYNONYMIES 
@ MOST UP-TO-DATE 
Officially approved at more 
than 1,000 colleges and universities 


Write Dept. D-20 for free dictionary guide. 


The World Publishing Company 
2231 West 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


|Pilot Study Shows Many State Art Organizations 


MADISON—Wisconsin abounds with a 
wide variety of art organizations, accord- 
ing to a pilot study concluded recently by 
the Wisconsin Arts Foundation and Coun- 

| cil and believed to be the first of its kind 
made in the state. 

In 48 representative communities sur- 
veyed, excluding Milwaukee, the pilot 
study found several hundred community- 
wide groups in diverse art areas. These 
included 51 music organizations, ranging 

| from opera groups to quartets; 41 organi- 

zations devoted to the study and appre- 
ciation of literature; 27 drama groups; 16 
organizations in the areas of painting, 
| sketching, and sculpture; nine photo- 
| graphic groups; and nine writers’ 
organizations. 


Two major problems in cataloguing the 
state’s art organizations were revealed by 
the WAFC: widely varied opinions as to 
| what constitutes an “art” organization; and 
the isolation of various organizations from 
‘others with related objectives. 


Complete Inventory Planned 


WAFC is now in the midst of prepara- 
| rations for a more complete inventory of 
| Wisconsin art organizations, to be built on 
| its experience with the pilot study. 
| The Wisconsin Arts Foundation and 
| Council is made up of organizations and 
individuals interested in the advancement 
of the arts in the state and includes pro- 
fessionals working in specific art fields, 
serious amateurs, and laymen interested 


| Something Really Mew In Readers 


Remedial readers for intermediate grades: 


Deep-Sea Adventure Series 


Five exciting book-length stories. Scientifically constructed by remedial 
reading experts to raise beginning reading skills to fourth-grade level. 


GRADATED LEVELS OF READING DIFFICULTY: 1ST THROUGH 3RD 


Supplementary readers for grades 1, 2 and 3: 


The Jim Forest Readers 


a= 
Plot, action, suspense and high comedy, all within a frame- ¢ 
work of basal reading patterns. Six carefully gradated 
miniature “novels” that really supplement the basal read- 


ing program. 


GRADATED LEVELS OF READING DIFFICULTY: 1ST THROUGH 3RD 
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Write for full information and free sample pages. 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Department S 
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in the state-wide development of creative 
activities. It supplements and assists exist- 
ing arts organizations, but does not com- 
pete with them, seeking to enlarge the 
opportunities for all. 


Action of WEA 
Executive Committee 


Madison, WEA Office, Friday, 
October 16, 1959, 7:30 P. M. 


SUMMARY 

Approved payment of bills 
accepted the Treasurer's report. 

Agreed to allow expenses fo 
PR filmstrip on WEA activities 
a quarterly newsletter for Li. 
Presidents, both to be produced |! 
the WEA Public Relations C 
mittee. 

Allowed a sum of $25 for eac! 
140 delegates to attend an Inst: 
tion Conference in Minneapolis 
April 10-13, 1960. Conference to 
conducted by NEA in coopera' 
with six midwest states, includ 
Wisconsin. 

Formally recognized 13 nev 
formed local associations as affiliates 
of the WEA. 

Considered a resolution from ‘he 
Wisconsin Council of Teachers of 
English and two other groups ‘or 
representation on the TEPS Com- 
mission. Agreed to refer the ques- 
tion to the TEPS Commission for 
study and subsequent report and 
recommendation back to the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Authorized the sub-committee 
studying convention organization 
and problems relating to sectional 
groups, speakers subsidies, etc. to 
continue the study. 

Agreed to’ introduce a motion at 
the Representative Assembly to dis- 
continue the Saturday morning con- 
vention session. 

Authorized a Joint Committee of 
the Resolutions Committee and the 
Council on Education to study, re- 
view, and publish, annually, the 
WEA Platform. 


Authorized a postal expenditure ' 


to cover the cost of a mailing, first 
class, to all WEA members explain- 
ing the benefits and reasons for 
joining the combined retirement 
plan if they wish to avail themselves 
of the opportunity in the event that 
Amend, 1, A. to 822, A. is passed. 


H. C. Wernick 
Executive Secretary 


November 1959 
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School Costs Blasted 
From Air-Cooled Areas 


DES MOINES, IOWA—‘“Many of the 
blasts against school costs come from big 
orgenizations that have air-conditioned 
offices and background music,” declared 
Water McQuade, associate editor of 
Arcitectural Forum before a_ regional 
meting of the American Institute of 
Arcitects in Des Moines recently. “They 
hav.- wall-to-wall environment,” he added. 
“Something must be done to get away 
fro. financing education by property tax,” 
he aid. 


WeA FINANCIAL SUMMARY 
May 1959 


Balance May 1 
Rec eipts 


$ 9,133.13 
$ 17,931.38 


$ 15,463.43 
$ 11,601.08 


Ex; enditures 
Balance June 1 
Other Accounts 

eee $117,000.00 

Life Membership 

$ 3,870.24 
Retirement Reserve 
Fund 
Certificate of Deposit 


June 1959 


Balance June 1 ........$ 11,601.08 
Receipts $ 17,850.06 


Expenditures 
Balance July 1 
Other Accounts 
Bonds 
Life Membership 
$ 3,870.24 
Retirement Reserve 
Fund 
Certificate of Deposit .$ 30,000.00 


$151,639.84 


July 1959 


Balance July 
Receipts 


$-18,781.87 
40,500.68 


$ 14,999.39 
$ 6,719.42 


Expenditures 
Balance August 1 
Other Accounts 
Bonds 
Life Membership 


$117,000.00 


Retirement Reserve 
Fund 


Lioyp R. MosENG 
Treasurer 
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In Memoriam 


Walter Hagman, 79, retired principal of 
the Outagamie Rural Normal School, died 
in Kaukauna recently after a long illness. 
He was a graduate of the Oshkosh Normal 
School and attended the Universities of 
Chicago and Wisconsin. His career in edu- 
cation included a superintendency at Mel- 
len and the Ashland county schools. He 
went to Kaukauna in 1919, where he was 
principal of the Rural Normal until 1952, 
when he retired after 33 years of service. 


He was active in civic and professional 
organizations. 
e¢e¢ ¢ 
Roy Fairbrother, 65, chief of distribu- 
tive education for the State Board of Vo- 
cational and Adult Education, died in a 
Madison hospital Oct. 9. After receiving 
his bachelor and master’s degrees from 
the University of Wisconsin he was a high 
school principal, a vocational school 
teacher, and a circuit teacher in Wisconsin 
vocational schools. He taught in summer 
schools in several colleges and universities, 
and was vice president of the American 
Vocational Association. 











PETER PETER, PUMPKIN EATER—here’s a 


novel quiz game adaptable for any grade 


Pumpkin fits in with autumn. And the 
unexpected appearance of Peter Peter's wife adds the 
delightful element of surprise. With wife’s 


restricted living in a pumpkin shell and her new HORIZon, 
a suggestion 


woman's curiosity, she wants to know what's 
what. Quiz can peak up interest in any subject. 


we hope proves helpful 





Suggestions for pumpkin and quiz, below. 


All your boys and girls can help 
you make the pumpkin. But don’t 
divulge the purpose. That’s secret. 


Make pumpkin a day or so ahead 
amid mystery and suspense. One 
way of making it is over card 
table (frame or round table this 
size.) Get flame proof, extra 
strong crepe paper —1 pkg. bright 
orange 25 ft. long; 1 pkg., 71% ft. 
Also, 1 pkg. green crepe, 71% ft. 
Cut fength of orange paper twice 
height of card table. Glue sides to- 
gether with rubber cement. Wrap 
around table. Overlap in rear 4” for 
entrance. Pad table top with wads of 
newspaper to give bulgy pumpkin 
look. Gather top of ends together over 





center of table. Tie with green paper, 
winding like a stem. Cut strips of 
green paper for leaves. Fasten about 
base of stem. Cut in paper doll fashion. 


OOO009 
Cut window big enough for child’s 


head with sunbonnet. Make white 
cardboard window; ’ age with tape. 





10 min. before quiz, strange 
thumps come from within pump- 
kin. Suddenly window flies open 
—out pops Mrs. P’s head. She 
wears sunbonnet and perhaps 
great big glasses to peer over. 
She tells who she is and plight and 
begins a flood of questions. Stop 
her. She withdraws and closes 
window till “ready.” 


Now, explain quiz. Form teams — 
one with most correct answers, 
wins. Prepare questions from 
textbooks and standardized tests. 
Read questions one by one. After 
each, Mrs. P flings window open, 
pops out head, squeeking “‘Oh, 
yes, I want to know that.” 

Train your best little actress for 


the part. She can be most amus- 
ng. (Pledge her to secrecy.) 


Healthful_+¢ Delicious « Satisfying 


\y 


Home after a busy day, 
see how quickly the lively, fresh 
flavor of good, delicious 


Wrigley's EZzZzzzg@> Gum gives 
you a refreshing, little lift and the 
natural chewing helps relieve tension. 














Fond du Lac Teacher Chosen to Study Work Conditions 


WASHINGTON-—Elva McKinley of 
Fond du Lac will participate in a Study 
Conference on Conditions of Work for 
Quality Teaching, sponsored by the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers at 
Headquarters in Washington, D. C., Nov. 
7-28. The Fond du Lac Education As- 
sociation accepted the invitation to par- 
ticipate from Richard D. Batchelder, 
president of the Department, and ap- 
pointed Miss McKinley chairman of the 
pilot project. 


About 50 teachers from all over the 
country will meet to exchange ideas on 
how to take the initiative in their own 
schools to get “better conditions for better 
teaching.” 

The conference is an outgrowth on a 
“Conditions of Work” project initiated by 
DCT last year. The teachers invited to the 
session represent local associations which 
are conducting pilot studies in their own 
school systems. 

The teacher-participants will get a first- 





Madison 3, Wisconsin. 


31, 1959. 


BE FORWARDED AS USUAL 


Notice To All Credit Union Members 


WEA MEMBERSHIP 


In order to continue your account with the Credit Union, it is necessary 
that you renew your WEA membership for 1959-60. Please give this mat- 
ter your immediate attention by paying the annual dues of $5.00 through 
your local association or directly to the WEA office, 404 Insurance Building, 


Passbook Call as of December 15, 1959 
Please send in your passbook by December 15, 1959, for audit and posting 
of 1959 dividends. Passbooks will not be returned until some time in Janu- 
ary, as audit and dividend posting cannot be completed until after December 


Address passbooks to: Chairman of Examining Committee, 

Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union, below address. 
ANY PAYMENTS ON LOANS OR ANY SHARE PURCHASES ARE TO 
DURING THIS PERIOD, 
WILL BE RECORDED IN THE PASSBOOKS. 


AND THEY 





due on it. 





It is the requirement of the State Banking Department that one share of 
stock be owned by borrowers. Stock 
and the loan may be increased in this amount. Payment for the share of 
stock will then be deducted from the 
this share may be applied against your loan on the last monthly payment 


is in the amount of $5 per share, 


loan when it is made. If you wish, 








409 INSURANCE BUILDING 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 





Date of Application 
Amount desired $_-------- 
Single —- M: urried 
Date of first payment 


Qualified loans granted up to $500 


car, or endorsers, ete. 


Name aceon atmiiehaoel 
Name 


Hus band’ s (wife's) occupation 


My salary is $-- _. per mo, 
My total inde btedness it Sean. 


Who, if anyone, 
My teaching address is ~ 
My home address is — 


Years in present position 
Next year, beginning Sept. 


7 he sreby subscribe for 
Remarks: 


We approved the above loan 
CREDIT COMMITTEE: 


Cc 





APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP STOCK AND LOAN 


eacavesee FOr how long? 
_ Widow 

please offer security, such as salary 
If you wish to offer endorsers as security, list their names below: 
Address 


anid Address 
If other security is eating offered, give 


MAtUTC Of UCWOS*. iced ce cedese tees 
Do you own a ear, — Make and year 
is dependent upon you for support? 


Name of my parents sad their address 


, | am under contract to 


---. Widower 
Pu rpose of 


signature only; on loans over $500, 
assignment, or chattel mortgage on 


description: 


Total experience 
Total exper 











hand look at the DCT’s 140-page report of 
its project entitled, Conditions of Work for 
Quality Teaching, which will be used as a 
measuring stick and range finder for thicir 
own projects. 

The new report, to be published in mid- 
November, lists certain “rights” that teach- 
ers are entitled to expect and outlines 
certain principles that should be es: 
lished in the conditions under w) 
teachers work are conducive to qu 
teaching. 

The report states that teachers sh: 
have: 1. professional recognition; 2. 
and means to teach; 3. fair treatm 
4. good administration; and 5. security 
welfare. 

Using these conditions as a_poin 
departure, conference participants 
compare what provisions are made in ¢ ei 
own school systems with the “ideal” 
suggested in the report and plan a 
programs to improve conditions. 


Basic Tools for Survey 


DCT President Richard Batchelder, 
is a teacher in the Newton, Mass., schc ls 
said in announcing the conference: 

“We hope to supply these teachers s 
basic tools for use in conducting | 
projects. The importance of this confer: 
and the companion local projects car : 
be over-emphasized. 

“The decisions reached, the recomn 
dations made, and the techniques de. el- 
oped can and should have far-reacl: ng 
effects on the welfare of classro.m 
teachers, and the educational developm.nt 
of children.” 


YOURS ... for the asking 


This column, which is a regular feat:re 
in Journal lists many valuable teaching 
aids which you will not find elsewhere. 
Check it carefully for the material you 
may be able to use. The advertisers prefer 
to send their material directly to you—not 
to children. Please print your name and 
address on the coupon. 

7. Literature with information about the 
Mason Protected Fund Raising plan for 
schools and school groups. (Mason Can- 
dies, Inc.) 

12. Booklets with pictures and maps giv- 
ing details on tours for the summer of 
1960 in Europe, Latin America, Around 
Africa and Around the World (Study 
Abroad, Inc.) 

17. Origins of New England folder, sum- 
mer tour for 1960. A study course on 
wheels emphasizing American history from 
1620 to 1860. University credit. Also 
folder on Europe, including Oberammier- 
gau. Indicate which you prefer. 
Tours.) 

28. Guide to Examination of Webster's 
New World Dictionary An 8-page illis- 
trated brochure showing the salient fca- 
tures of a modern dictionary. Include: a 
composite page illustrating the 
components every dictionary should c 
tain. (The World Publishing Co.) 

29. Handicraft Materials is a catalog 1ist- 
ing low priced project ideas for Christn 
such as items for stained glass windo:’s 
ceramic or plastic mosaic tiles, wooc ° 
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boxes to be decorated. One copy only and 
onl’ to teachers. (Cleveland Crafts Co.) 


34. Popcorn in the School 15-page bro- 
chve showing the food value of popcorn 
an’ how to get started in the popcorn 
bus ness in the school. Also to be included 
is © 120-page catalog of concession equip- 
me)! and supplies. (Gold Medal Products 
Co 

51. European Adventures for 1960 is an 
8-p. ge folder that lists two itineraries and 
inc: des helpful comments regarding for- 
eig: travel. (Nomad Tours) 

58. Russia by Motorcoach—a folder de- 


scriing a 17-day program of traveling | 


ove ‘and between Helsinki, Moscow, and 


Wa saw. Shows complete itinerary, offer- | 


ing a choice of 36 different departure 
dat: .. (Maupintour) 


63. Brochure on a different kind of tour | 
thn Europe and a corner of Africa. De- | 
scri-es itinerary and gives costs for coun- | 
trie. in 70 days, summer 1960. (Europe | 


Sun mer Tours) 
67. Catalog No. 60 showing a wide va- 


riety of craft items for designing and | 


decorating. Also illustrated are examples 


of completed articles. Excellent Christmas | 


classroom crafts or for your personal giv- 
ing. (The O-P Craft Co., Inc.) 

68. eine on some new, strikingly un- 
usual supplementary aid remedial reading 


mate wl for elementary schools. Iilus- | 


trated. (Harr Wagner Publishing Co.) 
69. Folders on Summer Sessions at Guada- 
lajara, Mexico, and Valencia, Spain, and 
the itineraries of Tours of Europe for 
1960. University of San Francisco Exten- 
sion. (Dr. Carlos G. Sanchez) 

72. Cultural Program Travel explains how 
to make a foreign trip more interesting 
and worthwhile. Indicate personal interests 
as to type of trip desired. (The Cultural 
Travel Center) 


Say you saw it in the JOURNAL 





The Answer Won 


(Continued from Page 21) 


grown to four-year institutions as | 
the need developed. “The four-year | 
State Colleges of Wisconsin were | 
two-year normal schools in the 19th | 
century and added to their curricu- | 


lums to satisfy the state’s need for 
trained high school teachers.” 

These were the answers sent to 
Washington to the Yakima college 
board. They have only two qualities 
to recommend them: 1) they hon- 
estly reflect one man’s opinions; and 
2) they were accepted. 

On August 1 the writer became 
the president of the 28-year-old col- 
lege, leaving Wisconsin reluctantly 
after 10 challenging years as an em- 
plovee of the Board of Re gents of 


State Colleges. 
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THOUSANDS OF 
TEACHERS CANT BE WRONG! 


COMPARE 
V Benefits! 
Vv Rates! 
Vv Service! 


IT'S WASHINGTON NATIONAL! 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 
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Washington National Insurance Co. 
Group Office 
606 West Wisconsin Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. E, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Available in 
school year of 
1959-60 only. 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


t 1 WF 28 29 34 5) 58 63 
67 68 69 72 


Subject 
School Name 
School Street Address 


Enrollment: Boys 
Available only in the United States of America. 

















For the 10th summer: the widest variety of the 
best travel programs — with 
academic credit — or as a de- 
lightful, intelligent way to see 


LATIN AMERICA 
AFRICA @ THE WORLD 


585. 


EUROPE 1960: great cities, fascinating scenery from 
the Fiords to Morocco’ Oberammergau Passion Play, 
Olympic Games and countless thrills. 

ART: Istanbul, Greece and the Aegean Islands; 
England, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Munich, 
Vienna, the great art centers in Italy and France. 


EDUCATION: intensive courses at the Exeter and 
Paris universities, followed by school visits in five 
Western European countries OR in Berlin, Poland, 
Russia, Finland, Scandinavia. 


ENGLISH: 8-day seminars at Southampton Univer- 
sity or at Stratford’s Shakespeare Institute with an 
8-day symposium in London on Today’s English 
Writers and 6 weeks motoring in Europe. 


FRENCH: a month at the Sorbonne in Paris with 
visits. excursions, theater and opera, followed by a 
choice of studytours from Norway to Spain. 

MUSIC: 34 performances at 10 festivals and in the 
cultural centers of 10 European countries; backstage 
tours, visits, meetings, discussions. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION: a comparative survey of 
Physical Education facilities in 8 European coun- 
tries and a week at the Olympic Games in Rome. 
SOCIOLOGY: new trends in community living ob- 
served in 5 Eyropean countries on this side, and in 
3 on the other side of the Iron Curtain. 

WESTERN CIVILIZATION: the evolution of our cul- 
tural heritage traced in 3,000 miles of motoring on 
9 nations’ highways and byways. 

‘YORLD AFFAIRS: Geneva University’s famous course 
0. International Organizations combined with visits 
to government centers in England, France, Germany, 
Austria, Italy and Spain. 


Details of these and many other programs from: 


STUDY ABROAD 


250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


a. 


Mcst comprehensive itineraries; 
stimulating, congenial groups; 
experienced, inspiring leaders, 
fine hotels, excellent meals — 








Say you saw it in the JOURNAL 


Join an American group to see 


Russia by 
motorcoach 


Be among a select few to take 
this 17 day, history-making trip. 
Travel through the countryside 
and cities of Russia in a 
deluxe Scandinavian 
motorcoach. Only $495, all 
inclusive from Helsinki or 
Warsaw. Weekly, May 

through October, 1960. 





Maupintour offers 5 other summer tour 
plans from 29 days to 72 days through 
Europe and Russia, some including Scan- 
dinavia, others including Bulgaria, Rou- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Dalmatian coastal 
cruise, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Passion 
Play, Bavaria, Austrian Alps. 

Each tour conducted. Extensive sightsee- 
ing plus free time. Ask your travel agent 
for details or write Melva A. Oldham. 
Maupintour, 1603 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Maupintour 
ee 2 CR. 


30 
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RECESS TIME 


Hi Ho Silver! 

A Montana lad rushed home from kin- 
dergarten and insisted his mother buy him 
a set of pistols, holsters and gun belt. 

“Why, what for, dear?” she asked. 
“You're not going to tell me you need 
~~ for school?” 

Yes, I do,” he asserted. “Teacher said 
tomorrow she’s going to teach us to draw.” 


Neglected Support 

Wife: “Jim, I’m ashamed of how we 
live. Papa pays our rent, Aunt Jenny buys 
our food, my sister gives us clothes money. 


I’m certainly sorry we can’t do better than 


that.” 
Husband: “You ought to be. You have 
two uncles who don’t send us a nickel.” 


Pure Research 
He: 

don’t want to get married.” 
She: “How do you know?” 
He: “I’ve asked them.” 


Candid Comment 


Professor of English to a student: “Your 
vocabulary is mean and_ impoverished, 
but entirely adequate to express your 
thoughts.” 


Nobody Home 


After knocking on the front door for | 


some time, the salesman turned to the 
little boy standing nearby, 
said your mother was home, Sonny.” 

“I did,” admitted the boy, 


doesn’t live here.” 


Horse Sense 
A Western TV actor stopped to talk to | 
a little boy who was visiting the set with | 
his mother. 
“Boy, I suppose you want 
graph?” the cowboy asked. 
“No, sir,” the boy said, 


my auto- | 


“but what do 


you do with the horses after the cowboys | 


are shot?” 
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Distributed by NASSTA 
“It's a little arithmetic game one 
of them taught us.” 





“There sure are a lot of girls who | 


“T thought you | 


“but she | 








SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 1960 


University of San Francisco 


GUADALAJARA, Mexico. June 27-July 29 
$240 includes tuition, board, room and activities 


VALENCIA, Spain. July 1-August 2% 
Several plans to fit individual requirements from 
$625 including tuition, board and room, and 
activities, and ROUND TRIP BY PLANE, NE\y 
YORK-MADRID-VALENCIA. 


— OF SAN FRANCISCO TOUR OF 
EUROPE July and Augus:. 
A first class tour visiting 10 countries of Euro, 
and Morocco (Africa). University credits option 
Conducted by Dr. Carlos Sanchez. 


Carlos Sanchez, University 
Francisco 17, Californ 


Information: Dr. 
San Francisco, San 











FOUR STARXK kK k x 


Cultural Travel Center 1960: requests the pleas. 
of sending you the 1960 program ®@ Brochures 
36 C.T.C. Tours @ Europe @ Orient @ Russia 
Round the World @ Mexico @ Africa @ Oxfc 
Institute Certified Credit @ Courtesy Defer P 
Pian @ Host-Hostess Your Friends 

Most exciting travel since Marco Polo @ Ame 
can Tourist Bureau Inc., A.T.B. operates the tou 


C.T.C. Suburban Office 
11-19 River Road 
Fair Lawn, New Jersey 


NALD 


EUROPE 











“For the Young 
of All Ages” 


27th Year ws 


w+ =< days by 


Steamer trom 
$1398 1898 
by Aw from 
05 Departures. 11 itinersries 
Group of indepe cent 


24-80 Days ‘G88 
ORIENT — 18-63 days 5998 
> AFRICA 25-67 Days $4794 
5%, S0.PACIFIC 30-63 days $1398 
HOLY LAND 25-40 02s $1286 
14-72 Days S889 
$298 


10-44 Days 
9-18 Days $269 
State folders desired 
STUDENT TOURS: Low-cost 
Adventure and Study Trips te 
“Everywhere”. 66 Day European 


— 


At 


§ 
ea 


Ask Your Travel Agent 


fa TA 332 So. Mich. Ave. 














« NOMAD -« 
EUROPEAN TOURS 


All inclusive, All seasons 
Summer 44 days $1095 
Christmas from $475 


Free Ban ged 
P. O. X 385 
FLINT 1, MICHIGAN 











We'll see the usual plus Africa to Sweden; 

Dsblin to past the Iron Curtain. A different trip 

—for the young in spirit who want to be accom 

panied but not herded around. Also shorter tri; 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 

255 Sequoia (Box S$) Pasadena, California 





-TRAVEL AND LEARN—— 


1. Custom made courier assisted—Europe [] 

2. Evrope—Oberammergau conducted [] USA 

3. Origins of New Eng. Tour June 20—July 1 
‘*A Course on Wheels’’ N.E. Origins Histe’y 
& Literature from 1620. 3 Hours Univ. Cred’. 
Book early—This Tour sold out last five yee 
Check choice and mail today. 

For World-Wide Travel Specify Wishes and Wr 


ARNOLD TOURS 72 Newbury St.— 


Boston, Mass. 
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Superior Students to Get 
Special Recognition at UW 


MADISON—Two programs aimed , at 
intensifying the challenges for superior 
students were approved by the University 
of \Visconsin faculty recently. 

The first broadens Wisconsin’s grant of 
coll: ze credit for college-level performance 
in !izh schools. The second establishes an 
Honors Program in the College of Letters 
and Science. 


) DPCORNI! 


The a <a or 


snack you can buy! / 

/ e | 
\ \ as 

~ any school group makes 8c profit per 

dime sale. Nearly all Americans eat 

and ‘ead freshly popped popcorn. 











Price $265.00. Other models from only 
| $199.00. Write for full details. No cash\, 
f ostloy, pay with profits as they are- . 
earned. | 


/ \* 


Write for catalog on Popcorn, Hot ChocoN 
late, Cold Drinks, Hot Dogs “ other 
refreshment items. 


J \ a ea, 
School Supply Division 


if GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS CO. 
a E. THIRD, | eee & 2 OHIO S 


MARTINS FLAGS 


DISPLAYS FOR 
ORGANIZATIONS- 
TOWNS-SCHOOLS-FAIRS 





Prompt shipment Ask for our 
colorful WHOLESALE Catalog No. 59-M 


MARTIN'S FLAG CO., FORT DODGE, IOWA 


CRAFTS !DEA BOOK 


Contains over 60 pages of instructions, 
ideas, prices and pictures of hundreds 25¢ 
of classroom projects. 
CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 
4707-D Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio 
5832 Chicago Ave., Chicago 51, Illinois 
4 East 16th St., New York 3, New York 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
Well established teachers agency for sale. A 
fascinating and profitable business. An oppor- 
tunity for someone who is familiar with teaching. 
Write, %% Agent, 2277 Lee St., S. W., Grand 
Rapids 9, Michigan. 
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The University already awards credit for 
college-level courses in selected high 
schools on tests administered by the Uni- 
versity. Action permits University depart- 
ments to recommend the grant of credit 
on the basis of examinations of the ad- 
vanced placement program of the College 
Entrance Examination Board “or other evi- 
dence of their own choosing.” 


Basis of Selection 

Participating students in the new Honors 
Program will be selected from the upper 
5 to 10% of undergraduates in the College 
of Letters and Science. They will, accord- 
ing to the program plan, “conduct a sub- 
stantial part of their studies with signifi- 
cantly improved depth and challenge, with 
more individual guidance by faculty mem- 
bers, and yet with increasing degrees of 
individual freedom and responsibility, par- 
ticularly in their last two years.” 

A senior thesis, or its equivalent, for 
six credits or more, will be required of 
all candidates for Honors Degrees. 

Sophomores who have successfully com- 
pleted at least 20 credits of work under 
Honors procedures will be eligible for 
Sophomore Honors. Those completing de- 
gree requirements and at least 40 credits 
under Honors procedures will be eligible 
for the degree B.A. (Honors), or B.S. 
(Honors ). 

The procedures call for a balanced pro- 
gram but enable transfer students enter- 
ing at the beginning of their junior year, 
to earn Honors Degrees. 

If funds are made available for the pro- 


gram the College of Letters and Science | 
hopes to begin a portion of it in 1959-60 | 
and have the full program leading to an | Joriety of low cost quality crafts for surface decore. 
| tion. Excellent for classroom, 
| use. Inexpensive, 


Honors Degree in effect by 1961-62. 
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—Order by mail from this advertisement— 


0-P Craft 


ofthat (lik 
Ay ha 


fr crafts for design-decoration. Make 
prized possessions of lasting beauty and use. 
Adaptable to all levels. 





Make into char- 

pendants, 

wooden 

angels, minia- 

tures, etc. Just paint or adom with bits of materials. 
PRICES 


acters, 
figurines, 


No. 534 No. 534M 


(32" high x 112" dia.) (2” high x %/g” dia.) 
1 only 


1 bag of 12 _$ .50 bag 
2 to 35 2 to 35 bags. .45 ° 
36 or more _.. .12 ** 36 or more bags .40 ° 


Plus Postage 

Vruaatéoel 
Two-piece round 
wooden box, 
holds coil of 100 
stamps, may also 





be used for paper clips, pins, etc. 
PRICES 
$ .20 ea. 36 or more ___$ .17 ea. 
.18 ** Plus Postage 


Write for free illustrated catalog showing a big 


groups or personal 
practical—sparks interest and 
excitement. 


2.0-F CRAFT CO. AA 
RAISE MONEY... 


school projects .... Easy .. . . Dignified. 
No Investment—No Risk 
For ‘“‘no-obligation” information write: 
STM Mason Candies, Box 549 
Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 


LOW COST TEACHER GIF 
for pupils at X-MAS TIME 


| Pens, een KEY TAG, BOOKMARK, 

















PENS, PENCILS, MAGNETS, MAGNI- 
FYERS, STATIONERY, KGN. TOYS, ETC. 


SEND FOR CATALOG AND Fite — 
507 Fifth Ave. 
REVERE PRODUCTS cuite 706E, N.Y. 17, NY 


Wanted 
RETIRED _TEACHERS 


Science—Biology—Chemistry 
One English and One Social Science 
High School or Junior College Level 
The school year of 1959-60 


Laurence C. Jones 


PINEY WOODS SCHOOL 
Piney Woods, 




















Mississippi 

















comments 
from the 
office 


Are We Dreaming? 
@ Arthur Corey, executive secretary of the California 
Teachers Association addressing the NEA convention 
in St. Louis last July, said that “Rapidly moving eco- 
nomic and international events of the past few years 
have clearly shown that the American people will not 
accept half measures. The development of a means to 
finance education adequately is a prime national issue 
It is an issue that will play a major role in the 
presidential election in 1960.” 

We, too, believe that it is a national problem which 
rates more attention than it is receiving. The National 
Defense Education Act provides some support for 
science, foreign languages, and scholarship loan funds 
for students who are unable to attend college because 
of lack of finances but bills in Congress like the 
Murray—Metcalf measure which would give aid to the 
states for teachers salaries and school construction 
remain stymied in committees. 

Following the White House Conference on Educa- 
tion and the advent of Sputnik the Administration for 
a short period of time talked about federal support but 
little happened besides talk. Occasionally we hear news 
commentators on radio and TV present the inadequacy 
of financial support for education but never do we hear 
a newshawk or a newshen on radio, TV, or in press 
conferences ask a prominent political figure what he 
thinks about federal support for education. 

\re we dreaming if we think the status of education 
will be an issue in the forthcoming political campaign? 
We have heard remarks from educators in high places 
that education is not a partisan issue. Perhaps not as 
far as lip service is concerned. Everybody believes in 
good education, if we can only keep the cost down, 
but is everybody equally willing to support education? 
That is the question. 


Our Cue from the News 


@ The Education Department of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, noted for its opposition to fed- 
eral support for education, publishes “News and Cues,” 
an eight page pamphlet reporting trends in education. 
It also gives news items reporting Business—Industry— 
Education Days, teacher recognition days, and projects 
of local Chambers of Commerce to encourage student 
interest in the commercial aspects of the community. 
It is all to the good of education, 

In the May issue we read a report on the National 
Merit Scholarship results. The article says, “Over 


32 


480,000, about 32% ofthe country’s entire high school 
seniors, entered rigid competition for National Merit 
Scholarships. Of these bright teenagers, 750 won a to- 
tal of more than $3.5 million in four-year merit scho!ar- 
ships. Another 100, equally qualified, were named 
Honorary Merit Scholars and received the distinction 
of being selected, but, for an assortment of reasins, 
did not receive financial grants.” 

The article continues in praise of the 100,000 hig ily 
able, well-trained and well-rounded individual final sts. 

In the adjoining column an editorial is quoted f\ 1m 
the Bureau County Republican (Princeton, Ill. 
part as follows: “Interest by the National Merit S« 
arship Corporation and numerous other private a: 
cies in helping worthy students obtain recogni 
toward scholarships points up the silliness of the | 
posal this week by Senator Hubert Humphrey of } 
nesota that the federal government finance 46 
scholarships . 

“For ordinary citizens to warn Congress agains| 
travagant intrusion into the fields in which people 
meeting their needs seems futile with the present « 
position of Congress, but it is nevertheless the resp< 
bility of every citizen to hammer home at every op; 
tunity the necessity for this government to restric‘ its 
activities to those fields where government funds re 
needed.” 

Now we are all for the scholarships offered by _ ri- 
vate corporations and individuals, but we ask, “Is ‘he 
sum total of scholarships sufficient to meet the pres nt 
needs?” Can education in the United States depenc on 
voluntary donations to provide for the maximum de: el- 
opment of our educational potential? Is every taleiied 
student given an opportunity to seek higher educaiion 
and is he encouraged to do so? 

The chances of a capable high school student to 
a National Merit Scholarship is about one in 
Of course, many of those who do not win a National 
Merit Scholarship may secure one from some oiler 
source, if needed, but the demand for scholars|iips 
usually exceeds the supply. 

If we neglect to educate the most able students in 
our society all of us are the losers, Even Senator Hum- 
phrey’s proposal of 46,000 scholarships is approximately 
10% of those who took the examinations. In the light 
of the circumstances we wonder who’s off the beam? 


November Events 


® For Wisconsin educators, November is packed with 
significant educational events. To lead off in the first 
week of the month is the annual WEA convention in 
Milwaukee where thousands of teachers gathered to 


exchange views and news about education, and [iieir . 


Representative Assembly plans a course of action to 
promote the welfare of education and teachers. In:me- 
diately following the convention comes American 
Education Week which is always a golden opportunity 
for teachers to get parents and the general public et- 
ter acquainted with their objectives and methods. \Vith 
the aid of these two annual programs teachers shuld 
be better prepared to answer the critics of the sch ols. 
We, indeed, hope so. 


November 959 
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